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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  qf  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  hini  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  ftarless. — De  Foe. 


the  advocate  of  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
rice,  and  at  times  he  came  down  with  so  heavy  a  hand 
on  the  ruthless  money-lenders  of  certain  districts  that 
he  seemed  to  donbt  the  propriety  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Usury  Laws.  But  we  did  not  anticipate  that  he  would 
live  to  advocate  the  right  of  Primogeniture.  We  can 
only  respectfully  compare  this  idiosyncrasy  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Tyrone  farmer,  who  in  the  section  where  the 
merits  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  were  being  discussed 
advocated  the  superiority  of  the  cross-bow.  Sir  George 
Campbell  wishes  to  retain  the  right  of  Primogeniture 
because  he  believes  that  by  means  of  it  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  large  estates  will  be  best  kept  up  the  idea  that 
landowners  have  privileges,’*  not  proprietorial  rights, 
and  that  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  public  officials.  We 
sympathise  with,  but  cannot  entirely  approve  of,  this 
laudable  attempt  to  pour  new  wine  into  exceedingly  old 
bottles.  Why  travel  towards  a  proper  enough  distinc¬ 
tion  by  so  circuitous  and  perilous  a  route  P  Sir  George 
Campbell’s  proposal  recalls  those  pilgrims  in  Banyan’s 
immortal  work  who  wished  to  reach  the  Celestial  City, 
but  who  turned  aside  for  a  little  time  to  Vanity  Fair. 
He  has  enabled  the  friends  of  Primogeniture  to  cite  his 
name  in  favour  of  it.  That  is  all  which,,  we  are  afraid,  his 
Belfast  speech  has  done  for  the  cause  of  Land  Reform. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  returned  to  Paris,  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  much  more  of  his  projected  provincial 
tour  he  will  think  it  convenient  to  carry  out.  The 
attention  of  politicians  at  Paris  is  now  transferred  from 
the  President’s  progress  to  the  election  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Maine-et-Loire,  where  a  pure  Septennalist, 
M.  Bruas ;  a  Bonapartist,  M.  Berger ;  and  a  Republican, 
M.  Maille,  are  the  competitors.  M.  Bruas  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  General  of  the  department, 
and  may  be  presumed  to  have  strong  local  influence,  but 
his  professions  of  undiluted  faith  in  the  Septennate  are 
simply  laughed  at.  The  Bonapartists  are  not  at  all  so 
confident  as  they  were  in  Calvados.  M.  Maille  is  a  very 
strong  candidate  and  will  unite  the  suflrages  of  all 
sections  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Carlists  are  still  fighting  vigorously,  and  the 
National  forces  have  not  greatly  improved  their  position. 
The  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Sesd’Urgel  has  been  followed 
by  a  determined  attack  of  the  Carlist  General  Tristany 
on  Puycerda.  The  garrison  of  the  latter  place  are 
making  a  stout  defence,  but  their  isolation,  and  the 
absence  of  any  prospect  of  succour,  leave  little  room  for 
hope.  The  capture  of  another  town,  Haro,  on  the  Ebro, 
is  announced  by  the  Carlists  themselves,  but  of  this  there 
is  DO  intelligence  from  Madrid.  It  is  satisfactory  at  all 
events  to  learn  that  at  last  the  French  Government  have 
come  to  see  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  a  restraint  upon 
the  transmission  of  supplies  to  the  Carlists  across  the 
frontier,  and  two  gunboats,  one  French  and  one 
Spanish,  are  to  be  stationed  at  the  month  of  the 
Bidassoa  for  this  purpose. 


A  versatile  man  is  Lord  Hampton.  He  has  just  been 
instructing  the  Worcester  farmers  that  they  should  give 
no  prizes  to  pigs  that  cannot  stand  or  see,  and  that  excess 
in  bacon  is  not  true  husbandry.  He  has  also  been  tell¬ 
ing  his  fellow  churchmen  that  excess  in  Ritualism  will 
not  answer  in  England,  and  that  we  are  not  the  people 
to  put  up  with  rectors  or  curates  “  with  stoles,  short 
surplices,  and  black  petticoats,”  The  word  “  Catholic  ” 
most  not  be  used  so  frequently  as  it  now  is ;  and  chil¬ 
dren  must  not  be  taught,  as  they  too  frequently  now  are, 
that  they  are  Catholics  and  not  Protestants.  Of  course 
there  was  a  small  streak  of  inconsistency  running  through 
the  reasoning  of  his  lordship,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how,  if  the  church  was  never  before  so  strong  as 
she  is,  it  is  also  true  that  she  is  sadly  menaced  from 
within  by  an  unprecedented  number  of  amphibious 
Christians,”  that  is.  Ritualists.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
doubt  whether,  versatile  though  he  is,  his  protest  against 
“  black  petticoats  ”  and  short  surplices  has  aided  the 
.church  more  than  his  plea  for  pigs  that  could  stand 
advanced  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Our  suspicion  is 
confirmed  by  finding  that  when  he  sat  down  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Church  Defence  Association,  Sir  Edmund 
Lech  mere  recorded  his  protest  against  the  views  of 
liord  Hampton,  and  Mr  Hastings  differed  from  both.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  Church  Defence  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  now  a  place  where  Mr  Miall  and  all  his  works 
are  condemned,  but  where  nicknames  are  applied  to 
fellow-churchmen. 


It  is  believed  at  Paris  that  the  irritation  of  Russia  at 
the  failure  of  the  Brussels  Conference  is  the  real  reason 
of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  Court  oP  St  Peters¬ 
burg  has  declined  to  join  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Spanish  Republic.  In  the  latter  business  the  German 
Government  has  taken  the  initiative,  and  the  Russia^ 
Government  is  not  well  pleased  to  see  its  powerful 
neighbour’s  success  by  the  side  of  its  own  signal  dis¬ 
comfiture.  The  reasons  alleged  by  Russia  for  declining 
to  recognise  the  de  facto  Government  at  Madrid  are 
ridiculously  inadequate.  Russia  is  scarcely  the  country 
that  can  claim  to  preach  the  sacramental  virtues  of 
Parliamentary  institutions ;  and  to  pretend  that  no 
Government  can  be  recognised  till  a  constituent  Cortes 
has  declared  it  established,  is  to  condemn  Spain  to  an 
indefinite  ordeal  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  It  is  idle  to 
think  that  any  real  test  of  the  opinion  of  the  country 
can  be  applied  by  taking  a  general  election  while  the 
Carlists  are  in  arms  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  country  is  under  military  rule.  As 
long  as  the  state  of  siege  is  a  necessity  Parliamentary 
Government  must  remain  in  abeyance. 

Sir  George  Campbell  has  played  various  parts  in  his 
eventful  and  distinguished  life.  In  India  he  has  been 


Senor  Camacho,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance,  has 
chosen  a  singular  method  of  restoring  the  financial 
credit  of  Spain.  Tricks  of  underhand  policy  and  reck¬ 
less  breach  of  faith  are  not  means  by  which  to  dispel 
the  suspicions  entertained  by  investors  regarding  the 
dealings  of  Madrid  statesmen  with  national  creditors. 
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It  seems  that  Senor  Echegaray,  Sefior  Camacho’s  pre¬ 
decessor  in  office,  entered  into  a  formal  agreement  with 
the  holders  of  Spanish  Bonds  for  the  payment  of  the 
conpons  overdae  on  the  external  debt,  and  at  the  same 
time  deposited  certain  specified  gnarantees  for  the 
fnlfilment  of  the  stipnlations  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
Senor  Camacho,  however,  discovering  that  it  wonld  be 
inconvenient  to  carry  ont  the  provisions  of  the  contract, 
not  only  withdrew  suddenly  and  without  notification  the 
deposited  securities,  but  openly  declared  that  Senor 
Echegaray’s  arrangement  was  not  obligatory  on  the 
Government,  and  proposed  to  substitute  a  new  scheme 
as  the  basis  of  future  negotiations.  The  bond¬ 
holders,  considering  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
guarantees  amounted  to  an  act  of  flagrant  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  that  if  one  Minister  was  permitted  to 
annul  thus  lightly  the  decrees  of  his  predecessor  all 
financial  security  wonld  be  at  an  end,  indignantly  pro¬ 
tested  and  appealed  to  our  Foreign  Office  for  interven¬ 
tion.  Lord  Derby’s  friendly  representations  ”  proving 
of  no  avail,  the  bondholders  have  addressed  themselves 
to  Marshal  Serrano,  by  whose  authorisation  and  consent 
the  original  compact  had  been  concluded,  and  it  rests 
with  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  consider  himself 
bound  by  the  engagements  of  Senor  Echegaray,  or 
second  the  injustice  of  his  present  Minister.  Conscious 
that  he  has  committed  an  inexcusable  breach  of  contract, 
Senor  Camacho  is  endeavouring  to  shift  the  controversy 
from  the  real  point  at  issue  to  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  schemes ;  but  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bond¬ 
holders  has  wisely  determined  to  abide  by  the  original 
agreement.  Such  a  course  of  action  on  the  paH  of 
Spain  is  hardly  cacnlated  to  raise  a  reputation  already 
sufficiently  discredited  by  acts  which,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual,  would  be  held  to  amount  to  criminal  fraud. 

Our  North  American  Colonies  are  beginning  to  see 
the  desirability  of  forming  a  closer  union  than  that 
aflbrded  by  the  original  constitution  of  the  Dominion. 
As  a  step  towards  a  still  more  complete  centralisation 
of  authority,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  federal 
system  established  in  1867,  a  plan  has  been  suggested 
for  the  amalgamation  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland  into  a  single 
province,  under  the  name  of  Acadia ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  execution  of  the  design  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  The  manifold  advantage  of  unity,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  largely  existing  in  the  local  legislatures,  and 
the  frequent  inconvenience  arising  from  disagreements 
between  the  provincial  authorities  and  the  Central 
Government  at  Ottawa,  have  led  Canadian  statesmen 
to  desire  the  removal  of  these  minor  distinctions,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  colonies  into  a  united  nation. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  found  to  bo  inherent  in 
federal  constitutions  is  that,  on  account  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  able  politicians  both  for  the 
supreme  and  the  subordinate  Governments,  the  latter 
have  a  tendency  to  become  corrupt  and  disreputable. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  Canada.  Even  the  Parliament 
of  Quebec,  one  of  the  most  important  and  hitherto 
respectable  of  these  local  assemblies,  is  not  above  sus¬ 
picion,  for  the  Ministry  has  recently  been  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  its  supposed  complicity  in  a  job 
called  the  **  Tanneries*  Swap.”  In  more  than  one 
respect  it  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  Canada  if  the 
petty  rivalries  of  the  several  provinces  could  be  made  to 
yield  before  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit,  and  the 
whole  welded  together  in  a  stronger  and  more  stable 
union  of  sentiments  and  interests. 

We  have  received  some  interesting  statistics,  referring 
to  the  political  parties  of  Germany,  as  represented  in  her 
National  Parliament  The  German  Empire,  as  at  present 
constituted  (that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  Austrian 
provinces  which  were  comprised  in  the  old  Empire,  and 
subsequently  in  the  *Bnnd),  has  between  8,000,000 
and  9,000,000  men  inscribed  on  the  voting  registers  j 
manhood  suffrage  being  the  law  for  the  elections  to  the 
Reichstag.  Ont  of  this  mass  of  men  entitled  to  the 
vote,  upwards  of  5,000,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  took 


part  in  the  last  elections.  The  strongest  participation 
was  observable  in  the  South  and  South-west — that  is  to 
say,  in  those  territories  which  are  the  classic  ground  of 
advanced  Liberal  and  Democratic  aspirations.  To  some 
extent,  this  greater  participation  was  attributable  also 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Ultramontanes  of  that 
region  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  Liberal  antagonists, 
Ont  of  the  total  of  5,269,155  valid  votes  which  were 
given  the  Conservative  party,  properly  speaking,  oh* 
tained  not  more  than  375,117 — in  other  words,  only 
one-fourteenth  of  the  aggregate  vote !  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ag|^egate  vote  of  the  National  Liberal, 
Progressist,  Popular,  and  Social  Democratic  parties 
amounted  to  2,876,229.  The  Catholic  party  obtained 
1,616,440  votes.  The  remainder  of  442,810  was  split 
among  Particularists,  Poles,  the  so-called  Protest  party, 
and  a  few  nondescript  candidates.  Among  the  popular 
parties  which  wo  have  lumped  together  as  having 
obtained  2,876,229  votes,  the  National  Liberals  come 
first  with  1,616,440  votes ;  then  the  Progressists  with 
479,151.  The  strength  of  the  advanced  Liberals  and 
Progressists  lies,  in  the  main,  in  the  South,  the  Soutii- 
west,  and  the  Centre.  In  the  North,  it  is  only  a  number 
of  g^eat  towns,  and  the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
that  furnish  at  all  a  corresponding  contingent.  Yet 
even  the  great  towns  of  the  North  showed,  in  the  last 
elections,  not  nearly  the  eagerness  of  participation  whioh 
was  displayed  in  other  districts  of  the  Empire.  Still, 
such  as  their  participation  has  been,  it  was— with  the 
exception  of  Cologne,  which  this  time  went  astray 
towards  the  Ultramontane  side,  and  of  Hanover,  whkii 
elected  an  anti-national  Particularist — very  decisive  in 
the  sense  of  popular  freedom,  either  on  the  National- 
Liberal,  Progressist,  or  Democratic  principle.  At 
Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslau,  Mag(ds> 
burg,  and  Elberfeld,  the  Conservative  party  was 
actually  nowhere.  At  Berlin,  not  even  the  name  of 
Field-Marshal  Moltke  was  able  to  make  any  impresmon 
as  a  Conservative  candidate.  The  attempt  at  putting 
him  up  against  a  Progressist  failed  ignominionsly.  It 
was  considered  that  the  great  warrior  had  best  restriet 
himself  to  his  special  field  of  knowledge.  The  statistics 
given  tend  to  show  that  if  Germany  had  no  longer  to 
keep  watch  against  certain  contingencies  in  the  West,  the 
power  of  her  popular  parties  would  speedily  augment. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  a  most  enviable  faculty  of 
keeping  in  high  spirits  under  the  most  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Last  session,  when  the  overwhelming 
success  of  Beer  at  the  general  election  ought  to  havoQ 
extinguished  every  spark  of  wit  and  humour  in  ev^ 
friend  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  the  member  for  Carlisle 
came  to  the  front  with  bis  squibs  and  crackers  mors 
profusely  than  ever.  And  now  that  the  session  is  ovw, 
instead  of  seeking  repose  from  his  labours  as  a  Parlis- 
mentary  wit,  he  goes  and  dines  one  day  with  the 
Cumberland  farmers,  and  keeps  them  in  roars  of 
laughter  over  their  toddy  with  his  review  of  the  pi^ 
ceediogs  of  the  session,  and  another  day  entertains 
iwresentatives  of  Good  Templar  Lodges,  and  wakes 
tftm  up  to  that  hilarious  joy  which  only  teetotallers 
feel,  by  funny  anecdotes,  and  humorous  excuses  for  past 
failures,  and  witty  anticipations  of  speedy  success.  All 
this  Sir  Wilfrid  has  been  doing  within  the  last  few 
days,  although  he  had  just  been  defeated  in  a  Scho^ 
board  election  at  Aspatria,  where  he  is  the  largest 
proprietor  in  the  district,  and  although  a  local  brewer, 
whom  he  bad  made  a  butt  for  much  pleasant  raillei^ 
had  been  preferred  before  him.  It  is  really  cruel  and 
unfeeling  of  men  to  whom  partial  nature  has  given  such 
a  plenitude  of  good  spirits,  to  agitate  for  the  suppression 
of  artificial  stimulants.  It  is  too  ruthless  and  unsyin- 
pathetic :  they  should  show  some  consideration  for 
those  lower  animals  who  have  been  born  under  a  1^  ° 
eupeptic  star.  If  it  is  the  case,  which  may,  perhaps,  W 
doubted,  that  men  are  not  bom  drunkards,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  men  are  bora  Good  Templars.  We  may 
not  envy  their  badges,  but  we  envy  their  stomachs. 

It  is  not  only  the  French  democratic  party  that  ha® 
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had  a  serious  loss  in  the  person  of  M.  Fr^eric  Morin  ; 
be  was  a  philosophical  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  worth. 
He  was  a  Professor  of  the  French  University  daring 
the  first  part  of  his  life — a  position  from  which  he  was 
removed  after  the  coup  d'etat  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  This  led  him  to  devote  his  future 
leisure  to  literature.  He  wrote  successfully  in  some  of 
the  principal  papers  of  Paris  and  Lyon,  the  Couturier  du 
Dimanchey  the  Courrier  de  Lyon,  among  others;  he 
waged  war  against  the  Empire  in  the  columns  of  the 
Avenir  National,  and  lastly  in  the  Rappel,  to  which, 
until  lately,  he  was  an  assiduous  contributor.  M. 
fV^erio  Morin  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
serious  and  solid  journalist,  but  he  was  somewhat  dog* 
matic.  The  moderation  and  prudence  of  his  writings, 
however,  saved  him  from  fines  and  imprisonment. 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  had 
a  mental  process  of  bis  own  for  reconciling  religious 
absolutism  with  radicalism. 


After  considering  the  provisions  for  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion  in  University  College,  King's  College,  and  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  the  Royal  Commissioners  have 
recommended  that  their  efforts  should  be  supplemented 
by  (jovernment  aid.  The  objects  for  which  they  think 
assistance  should  be  given  are  the  extension  of  build¬ 
ings  and  .the  provision  of  additional  appliances  for 
te^bing.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  been  a  little  less  dry  and  cautious  in  their 
recommendations.  More  commodious  buildings  and 
better  teaching  appliances  are  doubtless  laudable  objects, 
hot  have  the  Commissioners  satisfied  themselves  that  aid 
is  not  required  to  provide  pupils  ?  It  is  at  least  an  open 
question  whether,  if  you  cannot  endow  both  men  and 
buildings,  yon  should  not  bestow  Government  grants  on 
men  who  have  given  proofs  of  scientific  ardour,  and  leave 
them  to  find  out  appliances  for  themselves.  The  cases  of 
Priestley,  Dalton,  and  many  others  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  should  be  examined  for  indications  of  the  best 
means  of  encouraging  scientific  research.  In  the  case 
of  researches  that  cannot  be  conducted  by  individuals, 
the  ideal  course  would  be  to  surround  some  man  of 
acknowledged  power  with  young  enthusiasts,  who  were 
willing  to  devote  some  part  of  their  lives  to  research 
before  entering  on  professional  duties.  There  are  many 
capable  young  men  of  this  sort  about  our  universities 
and  medical  schools,  who  would  be  eager  for  such 
work  if  they  could  only  afibrd  it. 

There  is  now  good  ground  to  expect  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  between  Germany  and  Greece,  for  the 
excavations  at  Olympia,  will  be  ratified  by  the  new 
Chambers  at  Athens.  This  is  as  we  led  our  readers  to 
believe  about  two  months  ago,  when  we  were  able 
already  to  publish  the  fullest  details,  both  on  the  pro¬ 
jected  treaty  and  on  the  plan  for  searching  the  classic 
site.  Some  of  the  details  we  then  gave  have  just  been 
stated  by  Professor  Max  Muller  —  for  instance,  that 
Germany,  whilst  defraying  all  expenses,  renounces 
every  claim  to  the  antiquities  that  may  be  discovered. 
One  point  is  but  partially  rendered  by  Professor  Max 
Muller.  When  he  says  that  all  that  Germany  asks  for 
is  to  be  allowed  for  five  years  the  exclusive  right  of 
making  casts,  and  for  ten  years  the  right  of  publishing 
reports  of  the  excavations,  he  might  have  added  that  the 
German  Commission  does  not  even  intend  refusing  the 
permission  to  others  to  take  casts — only,  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  no  bad  reproductions  shall  he  sent  forth. 
Everything  is  also  to  bo  open  to  inspection  for  the 
friends  of  art,  and  the  Greek  Commissioners  will  be  in 
a  position  to  give  the  fullest  descriptions  on  their  own 
account.  A  rich  harvest  of  art  treasures  may  be 
expected  from  the  labours  of  the  German  Commission. 


The  editor  of  the  Nautical  Magazine  is  generally 
understood  to  have  prompted  if  not  dictated  the  second 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  unseaworthy  ships ;  and 
We  shall  look  to  him,  if  not  to  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
w  a  reply  to  the  somewhat  damaging  criticism  of  Mr 
Plimsoli’s  Committee.  Of  coarse,  the  Committee 


effectually  dispose  of  the  Commission's  somewhat  puerilo 
objection  to  a  periodical  survey,  that  it  would  weakeik 
the  shipowners'  sense  of  responsibility,  and  would  lead 
to  bad  ship-building  hereafter.  These  are  the  sort  of 
mechanical  routine  objections  with  which  men  put  & 
disagreeable  subject ;  and  the  Committee  triumphantly 
show  that,  if  go^  for  anything,  the  objections  are  fatal 
to  the  existing  survey  at  Lloyd’s  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
inspections.  We  olierve  that  the  Times,  backing  up 
the  Commissioners,  finds  a  difference  between  the  cases, 
and  asserts  that  “  under  a  compulsory  universal  survey,”^ 
such  as  Mr  Plirasoll  recommends,  “  the  shipowner  would 
barely  aim  at  such  a  minimum  of  quality  as  would  pull 
him  through  the  trial."  As,  however,  some  shipowners 
are  now  content  with  much  less  than  such  a  minimum^ 
this  might  be  a  decided  gr>in*  But  the  Board  of  Trade 
survey  of  passenger  ships  is  "  a  compulsory  universal 
system  and  does  it  produce  "a  minimum  of  quality  ?" 
As  to  the  Commissioners'  objection  to  the  load  line,  that 
shipowners  would  load  down  to  it,  most  persons  will 
agpree  with  the  Committee  in  failing  to  see  the  new 
motive  for  such  recklessness  which  painting  a  line  on 
the  hull  would  supply.”  The  law  would  only  affect  the 
evil-doer,  it  would  not  touch  the  respectable  shipowner. 
The  editor  of  the  Nautical  Magazine  must  really  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Commissioners.  At  present  the  victory 
in  arguments  seems  with  the  Committee ;  though,  of 
coarse,  that  is  no  proof  that  next  session  the  logic  of 
votes  may  not  be  again  against  them. 

Really  some  County  Court  J udges  stand  in  need  of 
a  wigging.  Mr  Vaughan  Williams  is  a  gentleman 
unknown  to  fame  as  a  lawyer,  except  so  far  as  the  name 
of  an  eminent  judge  can  give  fame.  He  is  not,  we 
understand,  familiar  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and,  if  he  is 
not,  it  is  hard  to  make  out,  judging  by  his  public 
exhibitions,  what  are  his  qualifications  for  the  post  of 
County  Court  Judge.  A  judge  who  assaults  a  cabman, 
endeavours  to  make  use  of  his  magisterial  office  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  inquiry,  and  who  refuses  to 
pay  a  fine  to  which  he  is  subjected,  is  not  prima  facie 
calculated  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  Judicial  Bench. 
Sometime  or  other,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  not 
debarred  by  party  politics  from  attending  to  what 
ought  to  be  his  chief  and  perhaps  his  sole  duties — the  care 
of  law  and  its  administration — he  may  institute  some 
reform  with  respect  to  the  apjjointment  of  County  Court 
J  udges  and  J  ustices  of  the  Peace.  What  a  wonderful 
revolution  would  ensue  if  the  latter  were  required  to 
know  a  little  law — say  to  pass  an  examination  which 
would  be  child’s  play  to  a  young  lawyer’s  clerk.  And 
yet  is  it  utopian  or  visionary  to  suppose  that  there  may 
come  a  time  when  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  not  the  possession  of  so  much  land,  will  bo 
deemed  a  qualification  for  a  judge  entrusted  with  the 
liberties  of  his  fellow  men  ? 


On  the  Sunday  of  the  British  Association  week 
counter-blasts  to  science  are  usually  delivered  from  the 
local  pulpits  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  at  Belfast,  the  men  of 
science  have  encountered  a  theologian  of  more  than 
usual  pugnacity.  Not  content  with  attacking  Professor 
Tyndall’s  address  on  Sunday,  and  complimenting  Sir 
John  Lubbock  because  he  had  refrained  from  insulting 
the  most  cherished  feelings  of  the  people  of  Belfast,. 
Professor  Watts  asked  leave  to  read  in  the  Biological 
Section  **  A  Plea  for  Peace  and  Co-operation  between 
Science  and,  Theology."  Leave  was  refused,  but  the 
Rev.  Professor,  prohibited  from  bearding  the  biologists 
in  their  den,  read  the  rejected  paper  in  a  chCrch  contiguous 
to  Queen's  College,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  larger  audience 
than  the  room  of  the  section  would  have  contained. 
The  conciliatory  proposals,  as  the  Section  Committee 
probably  anticipated,  were  not  made  by  Dr  Watts  for 
the  first  time,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  religion  and 
science,  and  that  there  would  be  no  war  so  long  as 
science  kept  to  its  own  side  of  the  house.  The  great 
difficulty  lies  in  settling  the  boundary,  and  in  the  ques- 
t'on  who  is  to  settle  it. 
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well-educated  among  the  American  officers  to  disparage  hig 
military  capacity.  Many  an  evening  in  the  quarters  of 
officers  at  Westpoint  has  it  been  demonstrated,  with  cigar- 
ends  and  spoons  and  pencil-cases  arranged  on  the  table 
that  in  every  one  of  his  campaigns  Grant  did  exactly  wbat 
he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  neglected  or  misunderstood 
everjrthing  that  it  was  proper  to  do.  Still  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  art  of  war  means  the  winning  of  battles,  and  com¬ 
pelling  your  enemy  to  yield,  he  had  somehow  or  other 
contrived  to  get  at  the  practical  part  of  the  mystery.  If 
he  was  accused  of  winning  only  by  a  prodigal  use  of 
numbers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Kleber  called  Bona¬ 
parte  a  great  general  at  ten  thousand  men  a-week.  In  war 
and  in  peace  Grant  seems  to  have  had  a  cool  strong  head, 
and  to  have  always  been  able  to  get  over  what  we  may  call 
obvious  and  common-place  difficulties.  But  as  President 
he  disappointed  the  country,  not  so  much  by  doing  wrong 
things,  or  even  making  great  mistakes,  by  allowing  aU 
interest  in  him  to  wear  itself  out.  The  only  enterprise  in 
which  he  personally  showed  any  active  concern  was  the 
scheme  for  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  which  the  late 
Charles  Sumner  crushed.  Grant  had  his  revenge  at  the 
hour,  but  Sumner’s  tremendous  attacks,  his  overbearing 
moral  and  intellectual  scorn,  are  working  out  their  effect 
even  yet.  Probably  some,  at  least,  of  Sumner  s  dislike  of 
Grant  was  the  contempt  felt  by  a  man  of  almost  over¬ 
weening  pride  of  intellect  and  culture  for  a  person  who 
speaks  no  language  but  his  own,  who  would  not  have 
known  a  rare  edition  from  one  of  Messrs  Harper’s  cheap 
reprints,  and  could  not  even  repeat  the  names  of  the  great 
masters  of  art  and  philosophy.  But  in  any  case  the 
indomitable  rigour  of  Mr  Sumner’s  principles  made  any 
easy-going  in  politics  odious  to  him,  and  his  rather  too 
unrelieved  dignity  and  gravity  found  Grant’s  homely  and 
familiar  ways  insufferable.  He  once  described  the  President 
as  listening  to  stories  in  horse-cars,  gobbling  the  goeip 
of  his  military  ring,  discoursing  on  imaginary  griefs,  and 
nursing  an  unjust  anger.”  Perhaps  descriptions  such  m 
this  had  more  to  do  with  the  lowered  tone  of  public 
respect  for  Grant  than  Sumner’s  far  more  serious,  and 
surely  much  exaggerated,  charges  of  nepotism  ”  and  “gift¬ 
taking.”  It  is  certain  that  Sumner’s  voice  still  echo* 
through  men’s  ears  to  Grant’s  injury,  though  Sumner  it 
dead.  Grant  suffered  the  kind  of  ill-luck  which,  ProfesMS 
Beesley  says,  was  fatal  to  Catiline  when  he  had  Cicero 
against  him — he  had  a  literary  man  for  his  enemy. 

Who  is  to  succeed  the  President  who  has  disappointed 
so  many  people  ?  There  is  some  talk  of  General  Sherman 
as  a  Democratic  candidate,  and  Sherman  would  probably 
be  the  most  influential  opponent  the  Democrats  could 
put  up  to  the  nominee  of  the  other  side.  But  supposing 
even  that  Sherman  were  to  accept  such  a  nomination,  the 
Democrats  as  a  party  have  long  ceased  to  count  for  much. 
So  far  as  the  Republican  side  is  concerned,  there  are  two 
men  either  of  whom  seems  to  us  qualified  to  command  a  large 
following,  and  whom  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
mentioned  as  possible  candidates  in  any  English  joum^ 
One  is  Mr  Washbume,  the  United  States  Minister  in  Paris. 
Mr  Waslibume  is  one  of  a  family  of  political  men,  and  he 
earned  great  respect  in  his  own  country,  as  indeed  in  all 
others,  by  his  conduct  during  the  two  sieges  of  Paris.  He 
is  however  a  man  in  very  feeble  health,  almost  an  invalid 
in  fact,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  the  fast^ 
class  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  who  risit  Pan^ 
and  who  like  robust  Ministers,  capable  of  limitless  work 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  and  presentation.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  affect  Mr  Washbume  in  the  eye* 
of  General  Grant’s  opponents  that  these  two  public  nae^i 
were  warm  friends,  and  that  General  Grant,  much  to  Jjw 
Sumner’s  disgust,  gave  Mr  Washbume  a  “  compliment^ 
nomination  ”  as  Secretary  of  State — that  is,  appointed  hiffl 
Secretary  of  State  honoris  causa,  and  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  in  consequence  of  his  weakly  condition  of  body 
Mr  Washbume  was  to  be  permitted  at  once  to  resign  bi* 
office.  “  Who,”  asked  the  late  Mr  Fessenden  at  the  time, 
“  ever  heard  before  of  a  man  nominated  Secretary  of  State 
merely  as  a  compliment  ?  ”  Mr  Washbume,  however,  ^ 
made  it  clear  enough  since  that  time  that  even  ill-healtn 
could  not  prevent  him  from  discharging  some  very  oneron* 


At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  on  Monday, 
Mrs  Grey  discus^  a  subject  of  great  importance  in  her 
paper  on  the  Study  of  Education.  It  seems  that  Mrs 
Grey  has  earned  the  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  by  pro¬ 
pounding  a  system  of  Higher  IMucation  for  Women,  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experience  and  has  worked 
well.  Teaching  perhaps,  more  than  most  things,  depends 
upon  natural  aptitude,  upon  a  power  of  entering  into  the 
mental  position  of  pupils  which  cannot  easily  be  learnt. 
Still,  it  is  undeniable  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  training  teachers  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties.  How  far  it  is  woi-th  while  to  insist  that  Education 
is  a  science  is  another  matter.  So  far  as  students  of 
Education  have  hitherto  gone,  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
dignify  their  endeavours  with  any  higher  name  than  that 
of  empirical  art.  One  great  problem  which  a  science  of 
Education  should  investigate  is  the  subjects  that  ought  to 
be  taught ;  and  hitherto  no  attempt  to  approach  this 
problem  in  a  scientific  spirit  has  been  able  to  make  much 
way  against  established  traditions.  Mixed  up  with  this 
question  is  another,  namely,  the  limits  of  human  capacity 
in  the  way  of  acquisition.  There  is  a  sort  of  delusion 
prevalent  that  boys  could  be  taught  any  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge,  if  only  better  methods  were  used.  While  we  do  our 
utmost  to  improve  our  methods  of  teaching,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  we  are  treating  Education  in  a  scientific 
manner  so  long  as  we  neglect  the  graver  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  questions. 


place  two  or  three  years  hence.  As  regards  Mr  Hartranft, 
therefore,  the  nomination  means  next  to  nothing ;  but  as 
regards  General  Grant  it  signifies  a  good  deal.  It  is  at 
least  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  an  influential 
body  of  politicians  that  General  Grant  ought  not  to  be 
elected  a  third  time  and  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  American  public  who  are 
really  anxious  that  he  should  be  so  elected.  If  no  decided 
movement  were  made  against  him,  if  no  eligible  candidate 
could  be  put  up,  the  tacit  assertion  “  j’y  suis  et  j’y  reste  ” 
might  be  allowed  to  count  for  something.  But  General 
Grant  s  election  a  third  time  always  seemed  to  us  an  event 
that  could  only  take  place  if  nobody  challenged  it.  Now 
that  it  has  been  challenged,  it  is  probably  out  of  the 
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and  exacting  duties  when  once  he  had  undertaken  them. 
The  other  name  which  we  would  suggest  is  that  of  Mr 
James  G.  Blaine.  Mr  Blaine  is  a  stout  Bepublican  of 
solid  ability  and  of  unblemished  character.  He  is  a. 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but  is  best  known  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State  of  Maine  where  he  lives,  and 
where  for  a  long  time  he  edited  a  journal.  Mr 

Blaine  is  a  good  talker.  People  in  the  States  will  not 
readily  forget  how  he  replied  to  a  series  of  attacks  once 
made  on  him  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  over  which 
he  was  presiding  as  Speaker,  by  the  unsparing  vituperation 
of  General  Benjamin  Butler.  Mr  Blaine  obtained  formal 
permission  to  appoint  a  deputy  in  his  place,  and  to  enter 
into  the  debate,  for  the  purpose  of  defend  ng  himself.  He 
did  enter  into  the  debate,  et  contre  vous  /’’he  might  have 
said  to  General  Butler,  as  Robespierre  did  to  the  unlucky  I 
opponent  who  rudely  called  on  him  to  speak  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  With  a  genuine  eloquence,  force,  and  dignity,  and 
without  vulgarity  or  vituperation,  Mr  Blaine  demolished 
Gteneral  Butler’s  charge,  and,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
silenced  that  remorseless  talker.  When  the  unhappy 
scandal  was  first  stirred  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Mr  Oolfax, 
the  name  of  Mr  Blaine  was  whispered  as  that  of  a  man 
destined  to  be  mplicated.  Mr  Blaine  at  once  acted  with 
sense  and  spirit.  He  demanded,  and  even  insisted  on,  a 
complete  investigation,  and  had  entirely  cleared  his  charac¬ 
ter,  while  other  men  were  yet  only  cowering  in  the  sickly 
hope  that  suspicion  might  not  too  loudly  murmur  their 
names,  and  compel  inquiry.  If  no  complications  unfavour¬ 
able  to  his  chances  should  arise  in  the  meantime,  Mr 
Blaine,  we  should  think,  is  likely  to  be  put  up  for  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  would  certainly  command  an  infiuential  support. 
But  the  political  parties  have  not  yet  decided  even  as  to 
the  issues  on  which  they  are  to  offer  and  accept  battle. 
Until  the  flags  be  hoisted,  we  cannot  pretend  to  any  con¬ 
fidence  as  to  the  probable  choice  of  leaders. 

MARSHAL  MAOMAHON’S  POLICY. 

Those  advisers  of  the  Septennate,  whoever  they  were, 
that  counselled  Marshal  MacMahon  to  test  the  temper  of 
the  people  he  governs  by  actual  contact,  must  have  extra¬ 
ordinary  self-confidence  if  they  can  face  the  President  on 
his  return  from  his  pilgrimage  through  Brittany.  A 
superstitious  belief  had  grown  up  in  Paris,  and  was  propa¬ 
gated  with  industrious  earnestness  by  an  organised  chorus 
of  officials,  that  the  Marshal  was  a  political  necessity  in 
France ;  that  he,  and  he  only,  was  believed  in  by  the 
people ;  and  that  without  his  presiding  dignity  the  whole 
fabric  of  order  and  government  in  France  would  lapse  into 
utter  chaos.  The  ** Chief  of  the  State”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world  as  the  only  possible  chief ;  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  army  has  been  insisted  upon,  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  his  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
that  alone,  has  preserved  to  the  Republican  Government 
the  allegiance  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  soldiery,  and  the 
peasantry.  The  consolidation  of  the  Septennate  has  been 
proclaimed  to  the  world  as  the  apocalypse  of  that  singular 
gospel  to  which  well-to-do  Frenchmen  give  the  name  of 
“  order.”  But  some  searching  doubts  penetrated  this 
apparent  confidence.  The  Bonapartist  revival  was  alarming. 
The  attitude  of  the  Marshal-President  towards  the  Assembly 
was  full  of  perplexity.  The  half-articulate  demand  for  a 
dissolution  and  the  restlessness  of  the  country  in  presence 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  factions  at  Versailles,  were  thought 
to  foreshadow  a  crisis  in  which  the  role  of  saviour  of  society 
would  again  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  clever  and  well-graced 
actor.  It  was  considered  desirable,  accordingly,  that  the 
Marshal-President  should  exhibit  himself  to  the  people  as 
not  only  in  possession  of  the  means  by  which  society  was 
to  be  saved,  but  as  ready  for  the  functions  of  the  saviour, 
and  willing  to  have  his  claims  sanctified  by  the  accla- 
niation  of  the  country.  The  jealousy  with  which 
the  Legitimists  and  their  clerical  allies  regard  any¬ 
thing  that  savours,  however  slightly,  of  Republicanism, 
is  one  of  the  dangers  that  alarm  the  President’s  advisers. 

In  the  first  instance,  therefore.  Marshal  MacMahon  was 
commissioned  to  expound  the  meaning  of  the  Septennate, 

— by  the  eloquence  of  his  mere  presence,  we  may  suppose. 


for  the  Marshal  is  anything  but  an  orator, — ^to  the  Catholic 
peasants  of  Brittany.  He  was  next  to  attempt  a  similar 
process  of  conversion  with  the  shrewd  money-making 
Normans,  among  whom  Bonapartism  has  of  late*  been 
growing  dangerous,  as  was  proved  last  week  in  Calvados. 
Finally,  he  was  to  descend  with  all  the  accumnlated  energy 
of  his  triumphant  progress  upon  the  red-hot  Radicalism  of 
the  South,  and  to  the  demon  of  Sodalism  in  its  own 
Marseilles.  This  neatly-arranged  programme  was  from 
I  beginning  to  end  dependent  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Marshal-President  would  be  hidled  in  North-W estem  France 
as  the  saviour,  the  tutelary  genius  of  French  society.  It 
has  turned  out  that  no  party  was  prepared  to  hail  him  as 
anything  at  all.  Never  did  a  “  Chief  of  the  State  ”  meet 
with  such  a  cool  welcome.  The  Legitimists  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  President,  and  plainly  denounced  him  as  an 
apostate  and  a  traitor ;  the  cleigy  solemnly  rebuked  and 
ateonished  him ;  the  bourgeoisie  gave  him  to  understand 
that  they  did  not  think  matters  were  in  any  way  settled  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Septennate,  that  they  considered 
business  to  be  in  a  bad  way,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
much  better  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  M.  Thiers ;  the 
people  of  the  towns  would  not  cry  anything  else  but  Vive 
la  BSpublique;  and  the  bungling  efforts  of  the  official 
press  in  Paris  to  give  the  affair  an  encouraging  colour 
resulted  in  a  thorough  exposure  of  its  disastrous  failure. 
If  the  journey  of  the  President  through  Brittany,  the  safest 
portion  of  hu  intended  tour,  has  had  these  remarkable 
results,  what  may  we  not  expect  if  he  should  extend  his 
pilgrimage  through  Normandy  and  the  Departments  of  the 
South  ? 

To  do  Marshal  MacMahon  justice,  he  has  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed  the  apostolic  precept,  and  been  all  things  to  all  men, 
if  by  any  means  he  might  gain  some  partisans  to  the 
Septennate.  He  set  out  indeed  with  a  false  conception  of 
his  relation  to  the  French  people.  He  had  been  persuaded 
by  foolish  friends  that  he  was  indispensable  to  the  public 
safety,  and  was  the  dearest  object  of  the  national  regard. 
When  he  discovered,  as  he  did  very  soon,  that  other  things 
than  he  were  considered  quite  as  indispensable,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  the  French  people  were  supremely  indifferent 
to  him,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
where  at  first  he  had  presumed  he  could  impose  himself. 
He  taught  himself,  even  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
Vannes,  so  far  to  tolerate  the  form  of  government  at  the 
head  of  which  he  stands,  as  to  recognise  the  Republic  by  a 
salute  when  it  was  acclaimed  by  the  popular  voice.  When 
the  clergy  warned  him  of  his  backslidings,  and  claimed  for 
themselves  the  national  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of 
moral  order,  he  endeavoured  to  creep  back  into  the  grace 
of  the  Church  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  Anne 
of  Auray.  But  the  Ulusions  under  which  the  Marshal  was 
labouring  when  he  started  on  his  missionary  expedition  led 
him  into  errors  which  he  could  not  retrieve  in  time.  He 
did  not  recognise  rapidly  enough  that  he  had  to  conquer 
popularity,  not  merely  to  occupy  it.  His  reply  to  M. 
Hovius,  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  at  St  Malo,  is  the 
only  incident  of  the  Presidential  progress  that  has  excited 
serious  discussion  in  France ;  and  this  unfortunate  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  has  conciliated  no  party  in  the  country,  and 
has  given  indirect  gratification  only  to  one,  the  most 
insidious  and  the  most  dangerous,  the  party  of  the  Empire. 
The  very  harmless  observation  of  M.  Hovius,  that  the 
Marshal  would  confer  an  immense  benefit  upon '  the  lan¬ 
guishing  trade  of  France  by  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
definitive  political  institutions  drew  forth  the  abrupt  reply 
that  the  ^ptennate  was  a  definitive  institution  in  itself, 
and  that  nothing  more  was  needed.  This  was  a  view  of  the 
situation  which  it  might  have  T>een  supposed  could  only  be 
taken  by  Marshal  MacMahon  himself,  if  it  were  not  that  a 
candidate  has  appeared  for  the  vacant  seat  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Maine-et-Loire  who  expresses  himself  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  Marshal-President  expressed  himself  at  St 
Malo.  This  unlucky  M.  Bruas,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
little  behind  the  times.  His  address  to  the  electors  wag 
probably  issued  before  the  Marshal’s  remarks  at  St  Malo 
were  so  severely  criticised  in  Paris,  and  certainly  before  the 
change  in  the  Presidential  tone  which  has  followed  these 
criticisms.  Marshal  MacMahon  is  not  a  politician  of  very 
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remarkable  insight,  but  he  is  acute  enough  to  see  when  he 
has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in 
unsettling  the  minds  of  the  commercial  community  in 
France  he  has  evidently  perceived.  The  only  effect  of  his 
assertion  of  the  definitive  character  of  the  Septennate  has 
been  to  draw  from  another  representative  of  mercantile 
interests  at  St  Nazaire  a  strong  declaration  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  a  dissolution.  This  important  expression  ^  of 
opinion  was  received  by  the  Marshal  with  a  silence  which 
might  be  taken  to  signify  either  acquiescence  or  dissent. 
If,  however,  he  had  remained  in  the  temper  in  which 
he  had  answered  M.  Hovius  at  St  Malo,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  roughly  repudiated  the  assumed  necessity.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  M.  Simon  at  Nazaire  ingeniously  took  advantage 
of  the  President’s  declarations  in  the  .Assembly.  **  The 
Constitutional  settlement,”  said  M.  Simon,  **  which  you 
considered  necessaiy  and  which  the  present  Assembly  is 
powerless  to  achieve,  will  be  accomplished  by  a  new 
Assembly.”  This  represents  succinctly  but  completely  the 
Bepublican  programme.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  policy  which  M.  Maille,  the  Republican  candidate, 
advocates  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  the  Maine-et- 
Loire.  M.  Maille,  of  course,  accepts  the  Septennate,  but 
**  wishes  to  see  it  consolidated  by  definitive  institutions.” 
This  qualification  of  the  Septennalist  doctrine  is  coupled 
with  a  demand  for  a  general  election.  The  Marshalls 
journey  has  shown  that  simple  advocacy  of  the  Septennate 
is  not  a  safe  policy.  The  sterile  debates  of  the  last  session 
have  proved  that  with  the  present  Assembly  no  other 
policy  is  possible.  A  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Republican 
demand  for  an  appeal  to  the  electors  can  be  profitable 
only  to  the  Bonapartists.  If  Marshal  MacMahon  and  his 
Ministers  are  not  accomplices  in  a  design  for  establishing 
a  Third  Empire,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  at  least  are  consciously  accomplices,  they  cannot 
refuse  when  the  Assembly  meets  again  to  exert  all  their 
infiuence  in  favour  of  the  only  course  which  offers  even  a 
chance  of  securing  stable  institutions  for  France. 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  Science  in  these  days. 
She  does  not  want  courtiers,  or  even  flatterers.  There  are 
thousands  to  hymn  her  praise  in  eloquent  phrase ;  and  from 
lips  distinguished  and  obscure  are  splendid  tributes  daily 
paid  to  her,  the  Mistress  of  the  Human  Mind,  the  Heir  of 
All  the  Ages.  It  was,  however,  at  Belfast  that  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  power  of  Science  was  accorded.  There, 
perhaps,  some  of  us  for  the  first  time  realised  her  influence 
over  the  unscientific.  There,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
some  of  us  saw  blind  Authority  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Science  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  so  often  been  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Religion.  We  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  eloquent 
and  laboured  Presidential  Address  or  the  winged  words  of 
Professor  Huxley.  We  are  thinking  of  the  fact  that, 
when  a  great  industrial  dispute  was  raging,  when  the 
combatants  were  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Press, 
when  there  seemed  the  prospect  of  the  dispute  being 
fought  out  “  to  the  bitter  end,”  both  sides  had  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  guests  that  they  invited  them  to  express 
an  opinion,  if  not  actually  to  arbitrate.  No  sooner 
did  Sir  George  Campbell  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
Economic  Section  should  direct  its  attention  to  the  subject, 
than  employers  and  labourers  came  forward  and  tendered 
an  expression  of  complete  reliance  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Association.  Has  the  dream  of  the  most  sanguine  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Science  been  realised  ?  we  may  well  ask,  as  we 
look  at  the  sight.  We  have  been  assured  by  persons  whom 
the  world  has  stamped  as  dreamers  that  Science  would  in 
ime  take  an  equivalent  place  to  that  occupied  by  the 
Church  while  the  Church  was  still  vigorous  ;  that  it  would 
mediate  in  the  conflicts  of  industry  as  the  Church  did  in 
the  conflicts  of  feudalism  ;  and  that  it  would  reconcile  the 
proletariat  and  the  capitalist  just  as  the  Papacy  mediated 
between  the  lords  and  their  vassals.  Far  off  that  golden 
time — foretold  by  enthusiasts  and  John  the  Baptists  of 
Science — has  seemed  ;  far  off  ;  dubious ;  in  the  minds  of 
sober  men  wholly  incr^ible.  But  do  not  faint  streaks  of  its 
coming  show  themselves  on  the  horizon  ?  Are  we  to  hail 


in  this  voluntary  reference  and  abdication  of  judgment  the 
first  symptom  of  the  coming  time  ?  The  reference  hag 
been  successful.  The  Council  brought  the  parties  together  • 
an  understanding  was  effected  ;  and  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Council  a  strike  affecting  40,000  persons  was 
brought  to  an  end.  We  trust  that  this  will  not  be 
the  first  of  such  attempts,  and  that  whererver  the  Associap 
tion  goes  the  Economic  Committee  will  be  regarded  as  a 
tribunal  admirably  fitted  to  act  as  arbitrators.  There 
is  no  denying  that  attached  to  the  method  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  commonly  employed  there  are  grave  drawbacks,  which 
somewhat  unfit  it  for  general  use  and  limit  its  efficacious¬ 
ness.  The  verdict,  however  just,  is  after  all  the  verdict  of 
one  person.  It  may  be  one-sided  ;  it  is  certain  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  such.  In  regard  to  strikes,  locks-out,  and  trade 
disputes  in  general,  peculiarly  matters  of  fact  and  not  of 
pure  science,  about  which  riv^  authorities  may  easily  come 
to  opposite  conclusions,  and  which  resemble  the  sort  of 
practical  problems  submitted  to  juries,  it  is  advantageous, 
nay  highly  essential,  that  the  decision  should  not  ^  the 
award  of  one  mind.  It  should  be  the  verdict  of  several, 
and,  if  possible,  of  experts ;  and  these  conditions  are  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  selection  of  a  body  such  as  the  Council  of 
the  Economic  Section  or  of  the  Statistical  Society.  R 
Science  is  ever  to  get  the  secular  influence  which  the 
Church  in  her  glory  possessed,  she  must  speak  with  oue 
voice,  even  as  the  Church  did.  She  must  declare  her 
will  through  her  councils  before  the  world  bows  to  her. 
There  must  be  a  commanding  consensus  of  opinion  before 
her  infallibility  will  be  acknowledged. 

Of  course,  had  the  Belfast  people  examined  minutely  the 
views  of  their  advisers,  they  might  not  have  been  so  much 
impressed  with  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  visitors.  The 
sages  were  strong  collectively ;  individually  they  were 
rather  weak  and  divided.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  them 
could  have  given  their  hosts  much  valuable  light  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  result  of  the  strike  in  Belfast.  That  or  any  other 
strike  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  a  theoretical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  economical  science  will  go  but  a  short  way.  A 
man  may  be  deep  in  dynamics,  and  have  studied  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  yet  be  a  poor  judge  of  the  speed  of  two 
horses ;  and  the  study  of  the  abstract  laws  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  wealth  is  but  a  sorry  and  insufficient 
preparation  for  deciding  offhand  the  merits  of  a  strike  such 
as  that  which  lately  vexed  the  flax  trade  at  Belfast.  The 
masters,  we  all  know,  asserted  that  two  months  ago  the 
state  of  the  trade  required  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  Flax- 
dressers’  Society  held  a  yery  different  opinion,  and  a  fact 
in  their  favour  appeared  to  be  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
employers  were  not  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  state  of 
the  tr^e  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  remuneration  of  their 
servants.  But  which  of  the  two  parties  was  right  was  not  a 
question  to  be  decided  like  a  mathematical  problem.  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  wages  or  production  did  not  much  help  one ;  the 
question  at  the  kernel  was,  if  each  party  was  to  fight  it  out 
to  the  bitter  end,  whether  the  resources  of  the  men  would 
hold  out  so  long  as  the  endurance  of  the  employers.  On 
this  question,  what  light  was  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
specidations  of  any  economists  ?  Little  or  none,  we  fear. 

We  must  say  that  any  artisan  who  visited  the  Economic 
Section  in  search  of  truth  would  have  been  puzzled  where 
to  find  it.  There  was  the  widest  variety  of  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed,  and,  above  all,  there  was  plenty  of  that  pestiferous 
vagueness,  that  crudity,  neither  accurate  nor  the  opposite, 
which,  perhaps,  inevitably  abounds  at  the  Association. 
Some  speakers  thought  strikes  mistakes  in  all  cases.  Others 
assigned  to  them  a  limited  sphere  in  creation.  There  were 
economists  of  the  old  McCulloch  stamp  who  believed  that 
strikes  were  as  much  delusions  as  witchcraft ;  others  who 
would  agree  with  Mr  Thornton  in  holding  that  they  were 
highly  efficacious  instruments  ;  and  others,  too,  who  would 
hold  with  Professor  Caimes,  that  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  Trades  Union  is  confined  to  accelerating  move¬ 
ments  in  wages  that  would  occur  without  them.  Which, 
if  any,  of  these  opinions  was  the  searcher  for  truth  to 
adopt  ?  It  is  not  our  business,  perhaps,  to  say. 
we  must  protest  against  the  doctrine  put  forward  at  the 
Association  by  at  least  one  eminent  man,  that  political 
economists  as  a  rule  condemn  stiikes  in  all  circumstances. 
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On  the  contrary,  their  efficacy  and  propriety  in  rare  con¬ 
tingencies  is  widely  acknowledged.  That  they  permanently 
raise  wages  in  large  trades  may  not  be  true,  though  are 
they  not  the  most  effectual  struggle  against  the  lowering  of 
the  average  wage  which  must  be  paid  ?  That  they  will  in 
certain  trades  little  exposed  to  the  action  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  permanently  or  for  a  long  time  raise  wages  seems 
clear ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  also  that  they  enable 
the  working  classes  to  get  advances  of  wages  far  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  in 
the  long  run  competition  would  eventually  give  the 
labourer  the  wages  which  he  obtains  by  striking  or  the 
threat  of  it.  Not  to  it,  but  to  the  increase  of  wealth  or 
the  prudent  limitation  of  population  must  we  trust  for  the 
general  and  lasting  enhancement  of  the  remuneration  of 
the  labourer.  But  is  there  no  place,  legitimate  and  useful, 
in  society  for  machinery  which  will  accelerate  advances  in 
wages,  and  which  will  quicken  tardy  competition  ? 


RAILWAY  FINANCE. 

The  first  half-year  has  closed  on  the  railway  world,  and  the 
results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  All  round  there  are  lower 
dividends.  None  of  the  great  lines,  passenger  or  not,  have 
escaped  the  common  fate.  Whether  their  traffic  receipts 
have  increased  or  have  remained  stationary,  their  dividends 
have  decreased.  Taking  the  three  great  London  lines,  the 
London  and  North-Western,  the  Midland,  and  the  Great 
Northern,  we  find  that  the  ordinary  dividends  have  fallen 
*  from  7,  6J,  and  6,  to  and  5^.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
due  to  any  absolute  falling  off  in  the  gross  receipts.  For 
instance,  the  first  of  these  great  companies  had  available 
I57,000L,  or  3*9  per  cent,  for  distribution  beyond  what  it 
had  last  year  ;  and  the  second  has  139,000h  more  than  it 
had.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  line  of  much  importance 
the  receipts  of  which  have  not  grown  in  some  degree  during 
the  past  half-year ;  and  this  we  record  as  no  mere  matter 
of  course,  seeing  the  effects  produced  by  the  higher  rates 
might  be  supposed  to  have  spent  their  force,  or  to  have 
affected  unfavourably  the  amount  of  the  traffic.  We  may 
fairly  assume  that,  if  the  traffic  receipts  have  steadily 
grown,  notwithstanding  the  new  tariff  charges,  this  fact  tells 
of  a  fairly  healthy  state  of  trade  up  to  the  present  point. 

No  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  profits 
of  the  shareholder  has  been  the  augmentation  of  the  work¬ 
ing  expenses.  On  it  must  shareholders  throw  the  larger 
part  of  blame  of  their  meagre  receipts.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  coals,  iron,  and  perhaps  even  wages  ruled  higher 
in  1873  than  in  the  present  year ;  there  is  actually  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  many  shillings  per  ton  in  regard  to  the  first 
article.  But  the  contracts  which  still  supply  the  locomotive 
departments  are,  as  a  rule,  contracts  entered  into  at  the  old 
prices,  and  not  yet  run  out ;  contracts  made  at  a  time  when 
a  manager  was  deemed  clever  and  lucky  if  he  picked  up  coals 
at  208.  a  ton.  They  last  usually  for  half  a-year ;  they 
are  running  out ;  and  the  spring  dividends  will  get  the 
benefit  of  any  decline.  For  the  present  the  high  prices 
rule ;  and,  to  see  how  they  operate,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Annually,  it  consumes  about 
200,000  tons  of  coals.  In  1871  they  were  purchased  at 
9s.  5d.,  and  in  1874  at  228.  Id.  Here  is  a  difference  of  128.  8d. 
a  ton,  or  126,600/.  on  the  whole.  It  is  the  same  with  iron. 

It  is  in  some  sort  the  same  also  with  wages.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  all  the  chief  working  expenses  of 
railways,  only  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  carrying  rates.  This  is  not  entirely  a  recent  fact. 
The  upward  movement  is  of  very  old  date.  Our  official 
returns,  which  are  singularly  imperfect,  and  which  are 
in  lamentable  contrast  with  those  of  Prussia,  do  not 
enable  one  to  go  further  back  than  1860.  But,  start¬ 
ing  from  that  period,  we  find  that  the  working  expenses 
have  risen  from  47  per  cent,  to  53  in  1873.  In  the 
working  expenses  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  for 
example,  there  has  been  in  one  year  an  increase  of  not  less 
than  11  per  cent.  We  must  admit  that  there  are  other 
causes  conspiring  towards  the  same  end.  Some  Companies, 
such  as  the  North-Eastern,  have  recently  increased  their 
^pi^  account,  and  much  of  their  new  outlay  is  still  unpro¬ 
ductive.  Others  again — and  the  London  and  North-Western 


and  the  Great  Northern  will  occur  as  illustrations — have 
expended  large  sums  in  extending  the  block  system.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  understood  that  if  the  dividends  are 
low,  they  are,  to  some  extent,  voluntarily  low.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  the  traffic  has  not  gone  on  flourishing 
as  might  be  wished,  and  that  we  have  reached,  or  are 
r^hing,  the  “stationary”  state.  Let  us  look  at  some 
significant  facts  in  regard  to  this  point.  Go  back  to  1854, 
and  the  gross  earnings  on  every  mile  of  line  .then  open  was 
2,510/.  Last  year  it  was  3,462/.  Every  year,  with 
only  one  exception,  we  believe,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  receipts  per  mile.  But  it  is  observable  that  the 
increments  are  smaller  than  once  they  were,  that  they  tend 
to  diminish,  and  that  they  promise  to  be  less  than  they 
were  this  year.  The  traffic  of  our  railways  is  the  most 
general  expression  of  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  the 
country.  It  obeys  the  same  variety  of  causes  as  those 
which  control  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  or  the 
bulk  and  value  of  our  exports  and  imports.  It  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  Now, 
we  need  not  say  that,  judged  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  the  trade  is  not  at  all  in  a  very  favourable  or 
buoyant  state.  Last  month  there  was  a  decline  of  7*9  per 
cent,  in  the  exports,  and  the  immediate  prospect  is  not 
much  better.  The  revenue  of  the  country  is  considerably 
under — ^nearly  half-a-million  under — what  it  was  this  time 
last  year ;  and,  excepting  the  promise  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  cheaper  coal,  and  the  absence  of  serious  trades^ 
disputes,  we  cannot  draw  attention  to  any  circumstances 
which  give  hope  of  an  early  and  decided  increase  of  traffic. 

The  railway  managers  are  bound  to  take  all  lawful 
means  in  their  power  to  avert  the  consequences  of  these 
hostile  influences.  They  cannot  do  as  they  did  last  year — 
raise  the  rates ;  that  expedient  has  been  exhausted.  They 
cannot  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employes ;  probably  they 
will  congratulate  themselves  if  they  can  succeed  in  foiling 
any  demands  of  this  nature.  So  far  as  we  can  see  at 
present,  they  must  wait  the  more  or  less  tardy  development 
of  their  traffic,  the  fructifying  of  their  new  unproductive 
works,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  prices  of  material,  and 
especially  of  coals.  But  we  fully  anticipate  that  they  will  not 
be  content  with  this  patient  policy  or  prudent  course,  but  will 
endeavour  to  mend  matters  more  rapidly,  by  recourse  to 
Parliament.  In  spite  of  their  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  both 
the  present  and  the  past  Government,  the  Companies  do 
not  despair  of  getting  removed  the  passenger  duty  ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  they  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  tax  so  far  as 
third-class  passengers  are  concerned.  It  is  only  too  probable 
that  in  the  dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  Com¬ 
panies,  the  unoffending  public  will  be  the  sufferers.  Already 
we  have  seen  one  Company  loudly  complaining  that  it  suffered 
from  the  tax,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  recoup 
itself  by  a  large  increase  in  its  rates.  Another,  the  South- 
Eastern,  has  intimated  that  it  intends  to  withdraw  its 
working-men  trains.  There  is,  too,  a  probability  that 
the  Companies  which  have  failed  to  convince  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer — and,  we  may  add,  most  im¬ 
partial  persons— of  the  propriety  of  their  request,  and 
which  have  been  beaten  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  will 
take  vengeance  on  their  customers.  Mr  Moon,  of  the 
London  and  North-Western,  has  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  the  facilities  recently  granted  to  third-class 
passengers ;  and  it  is  only  too  plain  that  he  is  moving  in 
accord  with  the  chiefs  of  the  other  great  Companies.  No 
doubt,  it  may  seem  a  clever  device  to  enlist  against  the  tax 
the  prejudices  of  the  third-class  passengers ;  but  we  trust 
that  the  directors  will  not  carry  on  this  game  with  impunity. 
Parliament  might  be  tempted  to  look  into  the  question  ; 
and,  if  it  did  so,  we  could  not  promise  the  Companies 
better  terms  than  what  they  now  grumble  over.  Mean¬ 
time,  we  would  bid  them  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  their 
great  enemy  is  not  the  passenger-tax,  but  a  slowly  increas¬ 
ing  traffic,  and  that  it  would  be  short-sighted  policy  to 
impede  still  further  the  latter  in  their  fury  against  the 
former.  In  the  long  run  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  public ;  and  our  advice  is,  “  Do  not  trust  to 
retaliation, — a  game  at  which  many  can  play ;  but  to  the 
effects  of  a  gooi  harvest,  cheap  money,  high  wages,  and 
general  prosperity.” 
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the  examiner,  august  29,  1874. 


THE  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE. 

Almost  all  our  contemporaries — not  excluding  even 
the  TimeSy  which  usually  is  more  careful  in  its  termi¬ 
nology— have  acquired  a  habit  of  styling  the  Brussels 
Conference  a  “  Congress,’*  some  of  the  journals  using 
both  words  in  the  same  article  as  convertible  terms.  If 
the  object  were  to  render  every  resolution  taken  at 
Brussels  diplomatically  binding  upon  us,  we  could  not 
do  better  than  to  acknowledge  the  meeting  assembled 
there  as  a  “Congress.”  A  Congress  is  composed  of 
envoys  with  full  power.  A  Conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  composed  of  delegates,  or  representatives,  who 
are  merely  to  take  notes  ad  referendum ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  they  represent  reserving  to  itself  the  full 
right  of  afterwards  assenting  to,  or  dissenting  from,  the 
propositions  which  have  been  elaborated. 

It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  the  Continental 
Governments  represented  at  Brussels  will  consider  the 
propositions  which  have  bien  provisionally  agreed  to 
there  as  finally  binding  upon  t  'lemselves.  But  we  would 
point  attention  to  the  fact  of  our  own  Government 
having  only  sent  a  representative  without  full  power  to  a 
meeting,  which,  in  the  invitations  issued  by  Russia,  was 
styled,  not  a  “  Congress,”  I  u“.  a  Conference.  When  the 
text  of  the  instructions  of  onr  representative  shall  be 
published,  this  fact,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
become  fully  verified.  Now,  as  diplomatic  phraseology 
has  its  strict  technical  meaning  and  its  political  conse¬ 
quences,  we  think  the  public  ought  not  to  be  misled  into 
an  utterly  baseless  notion,  which,  if  acted  upon,  might 
become  very  injurious  to  this  country. 

The  Conference  having  all  this  time  sat  with  closed 
doors,  and  its  members  being  pledged  to  the  utmost 
secrecy,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  its  labours  from  the 
nicogre  reports  that  have  occasionally  been  published. 
Information  of  a  somewhat  more  comprehensive  kind 
has  been  communicated,  it  is  true,  to  the  Rcpuhlique 
Franeaxse  by  a  “  distinguished  individual  ”  who  acts  as 
a  representative,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  pledge  to 
secrecy,  is  said  to  have  played  the  part  of  a  “  chiel  ” 
intent  upon  “  prenting  ”  the  notes  which  he  was  only  to 
take  for  the  benefit  of  his  Government.  After  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  article  in  the  Paris  paper,  we  confess  to 
entertaining  great  doubt  as  regards  the  trustworthiness 
of  his  report.  Even  without  the  statement  contained  in 
the  Bel^an  Momteur^  which  declares  the  report  of  the 
Itepuhhquc  Fran^aise  to  be  “  an  incomplete  analysis 
which  givc.s  no  exact  idea  of  the  labours  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  its  Committee,”  wo  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  ^  alleged  discussions  on  Bombardment,  Balloons, 
Capitulations,  Military  Ambulances  and  Hospitals,  and 
tho  Levy  of  Taxes  in  the  districts  occupied  by  a 
foreign  army,  have  been  so  arranged  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  as  to  deal  out  strokes  of  satire  in 
a  manner  pleasing  to  the  Parisian  public.  Before  giving 
an  opinion  on  the  labours  of  the  Conference  we  will, 
therefore,  wait  until  the  publication  of  the  official  text. 

T  here  is  little  ground  for  doubting  that  Russia  wrapped 
herself  in  the  mantle  of  the  “  interests  of  humanity  ” 
when  proposing  to  restrict  the  rights  of  defence  of  an 
invaded  country  in  a  manner  to  which  the  English 
Government,  we  trust,  will  never  yield  ite  assent.  We 
need  scarcely  expatiate  upon  this  idea  of  tho  Czar  so  to 
“  control  the  inspirations  of  patriotism  ”  as  to  confer  a 
positive  boon  upon  a  country  which  has  to  defend  itself 
against  an  aggressor.  In  Khiva,  for  instance,  and  in 
other  countries  coveted  by  tho  Muscovite  eagle,  resist¬ 
ance  carried  on  on  the  principles  of  patriotism,  which 
is,  at  present,  still  recognised  as  a  legitimate  mode  of 
warfare,  might  become  exceedingly  more  troublesome  to 
Russia  than  the  mere  opposition  by  a  regular  army.  The 
formidably  organised  military  power  of  the  Czar  will 
always  bo  able  to  make  short  work  with  mere  bodies  of 
regular  troops  of  this  or  that  Khan ;  but  if  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  a  Russian  ai-my  are  harassed  at  the  same 
time  by  irregular  levies  which  individual  or  provincial 
patriotism  has  prompted  into  the  field,  matters  become 
rather  more  difficult  for  autocratic  ambition.  It  is  easy 

to  make  the  obvious  application  to  more  civilised 
countries. 


We  have  maintained  from  the  beginning,  in  oppoei. 
tion  to  various  correspondents  from  abro^,  that  the 
offensive  propositions  against  which  our  feelings  led  us 
to  protest  as  energetically  as  possible  have  emanated 
from  St  Petersburg,  and  not,  as  was  alleged,  from 
Berlin.  The  same  papers  which  had  broached  the 
latter  theory  are  now  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Conference  itself  has  assembled  “  at  the  instigation 
of  Russia,”  and  that  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  join  in  the 
recognition  of  Spain  is  mainly  owing  to  the  annoyance 
the  Czar  has  felt  at  the  want  of  support  his  propositions 
at  Brussels  obtained  from  Germany.  We  regard  this 
as  a  most  characteristic  fact,  and  we  believe  our  states¬ 
men  would  do  well  to  watch  more  closely  the  movements 
of  Muscovite  policy  all  over  the  East,  especially  in  the 
territories  adjacent  to  India.  Karl  Bloti). 


THE  WAR  IN  FORMOSA. 

The  progress  of  European  conquest  in  the  East  has 
left  two  great  Empires  of  Oriental  origin  still  standing. 
It  is  true  that  neither  China  nor  Japan  has  escap^ 
the  shattering  blows  that  have  been  dealt  at  their  exclu¬ 
siveness  by  the  aggressive  commercial  policy  of  Western 
civilisation.  We  have  insisted  on  breaking  down  the 
barriers  which  the  Chinese  and  the  J apanese  had  alike 
erected  around  their  widely-differing  and  yet  closely- 
related  social  systems.  The  civilisation  of  China  and 
Japan  was  based  upon  a  contempt  for,  and  hatred  of, 
foreigners  and  foreign  ideas,  which  entered  into  every  t 
part  of  their  national  life.  It  was  impossible  to  tram¬ 
ple  down  these  feelings  as  we  did  in  both  countries 
without  shaking  society  to  its  centre,  and  workings  • 
revolution  in  the  mind  of  every  individual  Chinaman 
and  Japanese.  So  profound  a  change  as  this  in  the 
character  and  institutions  of  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  could  not  take  place  without  producing  an  effect 
of  which  the  external  world  must  speedily  be  compelled 
to  take  notice.  The  intrusion  of  European  intercourse 
upon  the  inner  life  of  China  and  of  Japan  has  dissemi¬ 
nated  European  ideas  at  least  of  the  material  sort  among 
keen-witted  and  vigorous  races  who  were  suffering  the 
pangs  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  revolution.  It  is 
natural  to  men  in  such  a  state  to  seize  hold  of  new  ideas 
and  to  endeavour  to  shape  them  to  the  changing  exigen¬ 
cies  of  their  novel  condition.  We  have,  indeed,  let  loose 
forces  of  which  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  impact  or  to  forecast  the  direction.  All  that  we  can 
see  at  present  is  that  one  wave  of  newly-awakened  and 
emancipated  power  is  rolling  against  another,  and  that 
the  collision,  though  it  may  be  for  some  time  allayed, 
cannot  be  ultimately  averted.  The  result  we  may  be 
sure  will  be  worth  watching,  and  we  may  even  have 
reason  to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  cataclysm  which 
might  engulf  the  whole  of  our  Empire  in  the  East. 

The  expedition  which  has  been  organised  by  the 
Japanese  Government  against  the  Island  of  Formow 
may  possibly  turn  out  a  very  trifling  affair,  but  it  is 
equally  possible,  and  on  the  whole  we  think  more  proba¬ 
ble,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  conflict*  between  the  Empires  of 
China  and  Japan  which  will  be  a  trial  of  stren^h  pre¬ 
ceding  a  wider  and  more  desperate  struggle.  The  power 
of  the  Japanese,  though  it  has  been  more  vitally  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  infection  of  Western  ideas,  and,  though 
the  revolution  in  its  polity  has  been  more  complete, 
has  not  been  so  disorganised  in  its  internal  structure 
as  that  of  China.  The  greater  extent  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  with  its  teeming  millions,  does  not  give  it  the 
undisputed  preponderance  that  might  be  expected  in  a 
conflict  with  resources  so  far  inferior  ns  those  of  Japan. 
But  the  Japanese  polity,  as  reconstructed  since  thedown^ 
of  the  Shogunate,  has  been  closely  knit  together,  and  its 
forces  can  be  wielded  for  purposes  of  ofl’ence  in  a  corop^ 
and  weighty  mass.  This  coherence  and  this  adaptability 
to  offensive  purposes  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  Chi^ 
The  disasters  that  the  Tartar  dynasty  has  suffered  in  i^ 
contact  with  the  European  Powers  has  weakened,  if 
has  not  broVen,  the  bonds  which  unite  the  scatter^ 
provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire  with  the  Imperial 
I  autho.'ity.  No  doubt  if  the  Court  of  Pekin  could  con- 
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centrate  and  discipline  the  mighty  masses  of  strength  of 
which  it  nominally  disposes,  and  could  fairly  bring 
them  to  bear  in  a  struggle  with  Japan,  the  latter  would 
inevitably  be  crushed.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Chinese  Government  cannot  do.  It  required  a  supreme 
effort  to  bear  down  the  isolated  power  of  the  Panthays, 
and  even  if  the  struggle  were  of  necessity  to  be  fought  out 
on  the  mainland,  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  single 
point  the  Chinese  could  secure  an  overwhelming  supe¬ 
riority  of  military  strength.  But  in  the  first  instance, 
at  all  events,  it  is  likely  that  the  issue  of  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  will  depend  upon  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.  Although  the  Chinese  have  of  late  years  made 
astonishing  progress  with  their  navy,  the  advance  of  the 
new  civilisation  in  Japan  has  been  so  much  more  rapid 
that,  in  a  naval  conflict,  China  would  certainly  be 
defeated.  It  is  probable  that  the  statesmen  of  Pekin  see 
this  clearly,  and  have  therefore  adopted  a  temporising 
policy  little  accordant  with  their  traditional  relations 
toward  Japan.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  stated  they  have 
gone  boldly  into  the  European  market  and  are  buying 
up  ironclads  and  Krupp  guns.  The  longest  purse  has 
an  immense  advantage  in  a  struggle  conducted  with  the 
profuse  expenditure  of  modern  civilised  war,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Japanese,  who  are  said  to  be  embarrassed  by 
debts  incurred  in  their  hasty  attempts  to  copy  European 
institutions,  may  find  themselves  in  a  difficulty. 

The  origin  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Empires  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  those  parts  of  it  as  to  which  we‘ 
are  at  present  in  doubt  may  be  readily  filled  by  conjec¬ 
ture.  The  Island  of  Formosa  lies  off  the  south-east 
coast  of  China,  opposite  the  province  of  Fokien,  with 
which  it  is  nominally  united  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Chinese 
authorities  exercise  little  or  no  control  over  the  barbar¬ 
ous  tribes  of  the  island ;  and  though  the  suzerainty  of 
China  has  been  sufficient  to  warn  off  foreign  Powers 
from  what  might  be  made  a  prosperous  dependency  and 
an  important  centre  of  naval  strength,  the  Formosans 
have  practically  done  as  they  liked,  restrained  only  by 
the  dread  of  occasional  chastisement  inflicted  upon  them 
by  some  passing  vessel  of  w’ar  molested  by  the  island 
pirates  and  marauders.  The  Chinese  Government, 
indeed,  has  consistently  declined  to  recognise  any 
responsibility  for  the  piratical  acts  of  the  islanders. 
The  Japanese,  whose  ships  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Formosans,  had,  therefore,  no  novel  grievance  against 
the  Chinese  Government,  when,  a  few  months  ago, 
their  ambassador  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  Pekin.  They  determined,  however,  to  take  the 
remedy  into  their  own  hands,  and  despatched  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Formosa,  which-  landed  on  the  island, 
dispersed  the  ill-armed  forces  of  the  islanders,  and 
established  itself  in  a  strong  position,  from  which  the 
Government  of  the  Mikado  appears  to  have  no  intention 
of  withdrawing  it.  The  Court  of  Pekin,  although  it 
disclaims  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  For¬ 
mosans,  has  been  in  a  state  of  violent  indignation  at 
the  assumption  by  the  Japanese  of  the  right  to  punish 
the  subjects  of  the  Celestial  throne ;  and  indignation 
has  grown  into  alarm  as  it  has  become  apparent  that  1 
the  Japanese  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
their  conquest.  If  it  were  not  for  the  consciousness  of 
its  naval  weakness,  the  Chinese  Government  would 
undoubtedly  have  long  since  declared  war  against 
Japan ;  and  now  it  appears  that  the  risk  of  immediate 
action  is  considered  to  be  less  than  that  of  prolonged 
apathy.  Popular  feeling  in  China  is  in  a  very  critical 
condition,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  of  j 
Pekin  has  not  only  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  : 
superior  strength  of  the  -  European  Power.s,  but  has  | 
bowed  to  the  arrogance  of  its  former  vassals  in  Japan,  ! 
might  produce  a  dangerous  outbreak.  Accordingly,  we 
learn  that  the  Chinese  Government  have  called  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Mikado  to  withdraw  the  Japanese 
forces  from  Formosa  within  three  months,  and  has 
hacked  this  ultimatum  with  a  distinct  threat  of  war. 
Of  course,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Chinese  would  venture  all  that  this  threat  involves ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  of  the  Japanese  to 


accept  the  risks  of  a  struggle  so  tremendous  may  be 
questioned.  There  is  ground  for  believing,  however, 
that  the  Government  of  the  Mikado  have  counted  the 
cost,  and  are  not  only  confident  in  the  superiority  of 
their  well-equipped  navy,  but  are  well  pleased  to  have 
the  chance  of  employing  the  military  class  in  a  distant 
war.  Under  the  feudal  system  of  Japan,  which  col¬ 
lapsed  so  strangely  the  other  day,  a  very  largo  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  were  trained  in  habits  of  warfare. 
Since^  the  resignation  by  the  Daimios  of  their  feudal 
prerogatives  into  the  bauds  of  the  Mikado,  these  private 
armies  of  retainers  have  been  disbanded,  and  their 
turbulent  disposition  is  a  constant  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  country.  The  high  spirit  and  the  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  of  this  class  will  be  available  for  active  service 
against  China,  and  if  they  should  bo  spent  in  vain, 
Japan  will  at  least  be  relieved  of  their  dangerous  pre¬ 
sence.  It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  refuse  to  recede  before  the  Chinese 
ultimatum,  and  if  China  have  the  force  left  to  strike  a 
blow  at  all,  she  must  answer  this  refusal  by  w’ar.  What¬ 
ever  the  immediate  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Empires,  the  growth  of  an  aggressive  spirit  either 
among  the  Japanese  or  the  Chinese  cannot  bo  witnessed 
without  searchings  of  heart  either  by  the  statesmen  of 
St  Petersburg  or  by  the  English  people. 


SPORT  AND  THE  SESSION. 

One  more  session  has  come  and  gone  and  nothing  has 
been  done  to  carry  into  effect  even  those  unsatisfactory 
recommendations  which  the  Game-Law  Committee  felt 
felt  itself  forced  to  propose.  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill  somehow 
or  other  missed  fire,  and  Mr  McLagan’s  was  only  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  Mr  Taylor  wisely  postponed  his 
measure,  which,  in  the  press  of  business,  would  have 
fared  poorly  if  it  had  been  introduced.  All  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter  he  who  is  not  sickened  by  the  task 
may  collect  from  county  newspapers  cases  of  men 
punished  for  the  transgression  of  unjust  laws.  “  Bloody 
affray  with  poachers;”  “A  gamekeeper  shot;”  “A 
I  poacher  killed  in  a  struggle  with  watchers  ” — such  are 
the  headings  which  will  catch  our  eyes  at  the  fall  of  the 
year  as  surely  as  “  Another  great  railway  accident  ” 
reappears  with  the  advent  of  August.  Meanwhile  the 
astounding  facts  which  the  Committee  elicited  have  a 
chance  of  being  forgotten.  Selfish  legislators  have  a 
natural  aptitude  for  forgetfulness  in  such  cases.  !Mas- 
terly  inaction  is  a  policy  grateful  to  as  many  Liberals  as 
Tories,  and  no  doubt  it  is  hoped  on  the  one  side  of  the 
House  as  much  as  on  the  other  that  the  pretty  general 
agitation  against  the  Game  Laws  of  a  year  ago  will,  if 
left  to  itself,  quietly  die  away  for  the  present,  and  that, 
if  it  should  revive  a  few  years  hence,  it  may  again 
be  stifled  by  the  standing  device  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  thought 
perhaps  is  natural.  But  we  confidently  expect  that 
the  champions  of  abuse  are  reckoning  without  their 
host.  At  a  large  meeting  of  workmen  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  Game  Laws  were  the  subject  of  discussion  and  were 
unanimously  condemned.  Over  and  over  again  they 
have  been  assailed  by  Mr  Arch  and  his  colleagues  in 
their  speeches  to  rural  audiences,  and  many  a  farmer 
and  labourer  must  have  felt  that  on  this  point,  at  all 
events,  they  had  a  common  interest,  and  that  their  dumb 
consciousness  of  being  wronged  was  assuming  for  the 
first  time  articulate  utterance.  The  seed  thus  sown  is 
sure  to  fructify,  and,  unless  Mr  Disraeli  has  previously 
succeeded  in  sneering  away  bis  own  Cabinet  bit  by 
bit,  it  may  yet  go  to  pieces  on  this  very  question,  when 
the  farthing  candle  of  psendo-Protestantism  which  he 
has  just  lit  is  gone  out  and  matters  of  practical  importance 
have  again  to  be  discussed.  The  knowledge  which  is  thus 
spreading  in  town  and  country  it  will  bo  our  duty  not  to 
let  grow  less.  The  case  against  the  Game  Laws  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  to  be  strong.  Even  the  verdict  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  something  much  stronger  than  not  proven. 
Mischievous  side-issues  have  been  raised,  by  perhaps  well- 
I  meaning  men,  to  no  purpose.  Some  facts  have  been 
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established  bejond  cavil  daring  the  last  twelve  months 
which,  however  obvious  to  those  who  had  studied  the 
question,  were  neither  taken  for  granted  W  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  nor  believed  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public.  Some  absurdities  too  have  been,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  knocked  on  the  head  for*  ever.  Not  even 
Lord  Malmesbury,  for  instance,  will,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
-ever  again  plead  for  rabbits  because  they  are  food  for 
the  people  ;  and  though  the  conversion  of  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  save  the  session  from 
the  charge  of  barrenness,  we  may,  on  the  whole,  take 
courage,  and  hope  that  the  arguments  we  have  used  have 
been  widely  diffused,  and  are  working  with  effect.  One 
man  may  propose  a  compromise,  because  his  honesty  is 
too  strong  for  his  prejudices,  and  another  may  break  out 
into  coarse  vituperation  because  his  hands  have  no  skill 
with  any  other  weapons ;  but  the  one  and  the  other  alike 
bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  anti-Game-Law  opinions 
are  steadily  making  way.  In  Scotland  we  may  hope 
that  the  lesson  of  failure  read  by  the  session  will  not  be 
lost,  and  that  next  year  the  representatives  will  be  sent 
with  instructions  to  vote  straight  for  abolition,  without 
any  *prentice-hand  attempts  at  freakish  legislation.  For 
otlior  reasons  we  look  with  hope  to  Scotland.  We  see 
it  stated,  indeed,  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  been 
evicting  in  Skye.  Till  we  know  more  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  we  give  the  Duke  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  though 
supposing  them  to  be  true  as  stated,  we  shall  have  a  word 
to  say  by-and-by.  But  true  or  not,  the  Duke  cannot 
wholly  undo  what  he  has  done  already.  He  would  be 
mad  indeed  to  use  his  power  as  a  proprietor  either 
harshly  or  wrongfully  ;  he  whom  the  bitter  experience  of 
his  dependents  has  familiarised  with  the  impolicy  of 
eviction,  and  who  knows  how  evicted  peasants  can  culti¬ 
vate  waste  land.  No  other  proprietor  that  we  know  of 
has  striven  with  more  enlightenment  to  improve  his 
estates.  While  others  have  been  deliberately  im¬ 
poverishing  their  land,  either  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable 
fashion  or  with  a  gambler’s  appetite  for  sadden  profits, 
he,  wo  have  been  told,  has  steadfastly  set  his  face  against 
further  afforesting.  Beyond  all  doubt  he  is  setting  a 
fine  example  to  other  proprietors  in  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lana,  which  the  deer-foresting  party  would  declare 
to  bo  fit  only  for  sporting  purposes,  and  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  productive  industry.  An  interesting  article 
lately  published  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist  de¬ 
scribes  his  operations  at  Brora  and  Loch  Shin. 
Land  that  was  moss  and  bog  has  been  and  is  in 
process  of  conversion  into  crop-growing  soil.  The 
btcam-plough  has  been  brought  into  play  with  admirable 
results.  To  remove  such  obstacles  as  roots  and  rocks 
with  which  the  ordinary  plough  was  unable  to  cope,  one 
of  the  Duke’s  managers,  Mr  T.  McLennan,  invented  a 
revolving  coulter,  w  hich  has  proved  a  complete  success. 
To  carry  the  plough  over  swamps  and  moss  it  w'as 
necessary  to  broaden  the  wheels  which  support  it.  ’J  he 
plough  itself  being  found  too  weak  for  the  work,  a 
strengthened  one  was  introduced.  For  breaking  up 
large  stones  and  roots,  dynamite  is  used.  The  last 
novelty  is  machinery  for  collecting  and  heaping  up  the 
stones  on  the  surface,  the  cost  of  doing  so  being  only 
'll.  per  acre.  As  fust  as  the  land  is  cleared  it  is  fbneed 
off  and  planted,  and  roads  are  made  through  it.  In 
this  way  barren  land  is  turned  into  a  smiling  land  of 
promise;  and  a  hundred  acres,  which  in  1873  were 
moorland,  are  now  bearing  oats  and  turnips.  The 
reclaimed  ground  will  supply  winter  keep,  and  for 
every  acre  so  treated  it  will  be  so  much  the  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  sheep  southwards  in  the  cold  season.  Such 
efforts  are  indeed  laudable,  and,  from  our  point  of  view, 
most  instructive,  as  demonstrating  the  fatuity  of  those 
who  deny  that  much  of  the  land  devoted  to  deer  forests 
is  reclaimable,  or  that  a  proprietor  can  take  perfonal 
interest  in  his  estates,  unless  ho  has  the  right  of 
breeding  and  slaughtering  wdld  animals  upon  it  wLoIe- 
sale. 

Holding  these  ideas  as  to  the  Duke  of  Sutlerland’s 
management  of  his  property,  we  were  surprised  at,  and 
trust  to  te3  some  coutradiction  given  to,  a  statement 
w  hich  w’os  made  some  time  ago  in  this  paper,  and  has 


since  been  repeated  by  W.  Lloyd  Jones,  in  the  work¬ 
men’s  London  organ,  the  Beehive.  The  statement  ii 
that  “  there  were  fifty-eight  crofters,  or  small  tenants 
holding  small  plots  of  land  and  poor  cottages,  at  a 
place  called  Caullinghall ;  and  as  the  land  they  occupied 
was  needed  for  deer  forest,  they  were  removed  to  a 
place  called  Earshader,  on  the  promise,  as  they  assert 
that  so  long  as  they  kept  their  crofts  and  paid  their 
rents  their  new  grazings  would  not  be  interfered  with. 
On  the  faith  of  this  promise  they  built  a  dyke,  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost,  round  the  new  ground,  to  the  extent  of 
six  or  seven  miles,  to  separate  it  from  the  deer  forest 
Last  March,  however,  notwithstanding  these  alleged 
promises,  they  got  notice  to  clear  out  altogether,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  compensation;  and  the  disputes 
arising  out  of  this  notice  have  brought  the  matter 
into  the  law  courts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  under 
the  notice  of  the  country.  Another  feature  of  this 
is  that  begging  letters  have  been  written  with  the 
view  to  raising  money  to  send  these  poor,  evicted 
people  to  the  colonies;  and  all  this  painful  and 
barbarous  work  is  set  on  foot  and  carried  on  that  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  may  have  elbow-room  for  the  chase,  and 
the  right  kind  of  game  on  which  to  exercise  their  skill 
as  *  mighty  hunters.*  ’*  Of  this  statement  no  contradic¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  given.  If  it  is  well-founded,  no 
language  would,  we  hold,  be  too  strong  to  stigmatise 
such  conduct.  The  Duke  would  be  an  apostate  to  his 
own  better  convictions,  dearly  purchased  as  they  had 
been  by  the  sufferings  of  his  and  his  father’s  dependents. 
The  blindly  obstinate  partisan  who  vouchsafes  no  other 
defence  for  tyrannical  shufflings  of  his  tenantry  than  the 
dogma  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own,  would  be  more  excusable  than  he.  For  the  Duke 
would  be  sinning  against  the  light.  Where  the  country 
is  to  step  in  to  limit  the  exercise  of  private  rights  mart 
always  difficult  to  point  out.  But  we  have  said  long 
ago,  and  cannot  repeat  too  often,  that  a  system  which 
threatens  to  drain  Great  Britain  of  the  manliest  of  its 
population  is  a  pernicious  one,  and  imperatively  demands 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  In  old  days  the  frait- 
fullest  recruiting  ground  of  our  regiments  was  in  the 
Highlands,  and  no  braver  soldiers  ever  fought  oar 
battles  than  those  who,  from  colonel  to  private,  shared 
the  same  blood  and  the  same  name.  Where  are  the 
descendants  of  those  soldiers  who  are  to  fight  our  battles 
for  the  future  if  we  are  to  fight  at  all  ?  They  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  forgetting  their  country 
in  a  land  of  plenty  where  their  hearths  are  no  longer 
tenable  only  at  the  caprice  of  some  lord  of  the  soil. 
England  may  be  yearly  making  more  money,  but  yearly 
also  she  is  becoming  poorer  in  men  who  are  worthy  of 
the  name.  A.  H.  B. 


THE  DUKE  DE  BROGLIE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

It  is  customary  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France,  when  the  different  Lyceums  break  up,  to  send  certain 
exalted  personages  to  preside  over  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
and  to  make  virtuous  speeches,  which  shall  contain  and  sum 
up  in  a  brief  and  neat  form  the  moral  teachings  of  the 
quarter.  For  the  present  year  this  pleasant  task  has  princi¬ 
pally  devolved  upon  dukes.  M.  de  Cumont,  the  actual 
Minister,  doubtless  believes  in  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  title. 
A  week  ago  there  was  a  flight  of  dukes  from  Paris  to  the 
provinces.  M.  de  Larochefoucaut  Bisaccia  edified  the  youths 
of  Rouen  on  their  public  and  private  duties,  with  that  courtly 
eloquence  which  has  hitherto  shone  in  his  drawing-room. 
The  Duke  d’Aumale  sped  towards  Besan9on,  and  there  he 
enlightened  the  pupils  of  the  Lyceum  in  a  speech  of  which 
the  length  was  only  equalled  by  its  darkness  of  meaning. 
But  these  princely  performances  were  quite  eclipsed  by  the 
Duke  de  (or  of  ?)  Broglie’s  achievement  before  the  school¬ 
boys  of  Evreux,  whom  he  treated  to  his  notions  of  moral 
teaching  in  general,  and  of  philosophy  and  sciences  in  par¬ 
ticular.  These  prov^  to  be  of  a  kind  as  curious  as  uncommon, 
and  it  is  said  that  after  hearing  the  apostle  of  immoral  order, 
or  moral  disorder,  the  schoolboys  went  home  firmly  intent 
on  doing  nothing  when  they  returned  to  their  desks,  and  of 
showing  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  speech  to  their  masters,  sup* 
posing  the  latter  should  object.  M.  de  Biwlie  began  by 
stating  his  conviction  that  more  trust  should  be  reposed  ia 
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one’s  personal  nietii)  than  in  institutions  and  principles. 
-“Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  your  country,”  said  he,  “do 
Qot  count  with  too  much  (Oifidence  on  any  institution  or 
Any  principle,  only  count,  after  God,  on  yourselves.”  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  more  barefaced  eulogium  of  fatuity ; 
were  anybody  else  to  make  such  a  statement  in  public,  his 
hearers  would  put  him  down  as  an  unbearable  coxcomb,  but 
in  the  mouth  of  M.  de  Broglie,  it  must  be  taken  for  a  personal 
justi6cation,  and  a  justifiable  desire  to  make  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Evreux  Lyceum  so  many  little  Broglies.  We  are  not 
told  how  the  recommendation  was  received,  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  duke  has  displayed  little  or  no 
respect  for  institutions  in  the  propa^tion  of  moral  order, 
and  as  he  has  shown  himself  deficient  in  any  principles 
what8oever,hi8  personal  plea  was  duly  applauded.  M.de  Broglie 
next  spoke  of  sciences.  Sciences,  he  warned  his  juvenile 
Audience,  were  responsible  for  the  decadence  of  nations,  and 
he  as  much  as  hinted  that  if  any  works  ever  deserved  burning 
by  the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  these  were  the  books 
of  pathologists  and  mathematicians.  What  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  masters  of  the 
Lyceum  on  hearing  that  they  were  common  criminals,  it  is 
painful  to  imagine.  The  motives  adduced  by  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  were  of  that  kind  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
confirmed  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  :  the  peril  of  science, 

3uoth  the  orator,  “  lies  in  its  cold  and  abstract  grandeur,  which 
oes  not  sufficiently  prepare  the  mind  for  the  duties  of  real  life.” 
Another  reason  given  was  that  “  the  sight  of  the  immensity  of 
the  world,  and  of  its  general  and  immutable  laws,  dominates 
man  on  all  sides  and  stu{)efies  him  ;  ”  and  also  that  “  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  w'ork  conceals  the  hand  of  the  workman, 
and  teaches  man  to  think  that  all  in  the  universe  takes  place 
by  relentless  fatality  ;  whence  a  dangerous  disposition  which 
would  conduce  to  the  loss  of  a  great  country  if  it  became 
general.” 

The  conclusions  that  can  be  derived  from  the  above  are 
manifold  and  marvellous.  If  two  and  two  are  four,  it  is 
.a  matter  of  public  safety  that  a  nation  should  believe  that 
two  and  two  are  six.  It  does  not  seem  quite  evident  that 
one  forgets  that  there  was  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Baphael 
because  of  the  perfection  of  the  pictures  executed  by  the  said 
painter  ;  but,  according  to  M.  de  Broglie’s  maxim,  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  worthy  duke  being  ever  forgotten  because  he 
never  did  anything  worth  remembering  or  admiring.  M.  de 
Broglie  condemns  the  spirit  of  examination,  and  it  will  appear 
very  natural  that  he  should  do  so.  If  France,  for  instance, 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  M.  de  Broglie  could  propagate 
moral  order  through  the  channel  of  gendarmes  without  a 
single  protest,  and  the  spirit  of  examination  being  prohibited, 
the  honourable  duke  might  proclaim  himself  a  great  man 
without  the  pettiest  journalist  being  able  to  say  that  he  is  a 
fool.  The  extinction  of  the  spirit  of  examination  would  also 
put  a  stop  to  the  criticism  of  M.  de  Broglie’s  writings,  and 
prevent  vulgar  grammarians  from  picking  out  therefrom  mis- 
^kes  of  grammar  and  misdemeanours  of  style.  Such  is  the 
impression  the  pupils  of  the  Evreux  Lyceum  must  have  car¬ 
ried  home  of  the  remarkable  8|>eech  tjiey  heard.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  all.  After  probing  the  wound,  and  showing 
the  evil,  M.  de  Broglie  undertook  to  point  at  the  conse¬ 
quences.  What  was  that  which  modem  science  had  fostered  ? 
What  gorgon  had  been  born  by  it  ?  Positive  philosophy, 
uefarious,  corrupt,  perfidious  positive  philosophy,  which  not 
•only  was  infamous  enough  to  affirm  that  two  and  two  are 
four,  and  other  accursed  truths,  but  carried  atrocity  to  the 
^int  of  proving  it.  Positive  philosophy  had  demoralised 
France  ;  positive  philosophy  was  about  to  recall  the 
from  Civita-Vecchia.  It  was  not  education,  discipline,  and 
wperior  weapons  by  which  Germany  had  triumphed  over 
France ;  defeat  was  due  to  the  existence  of  such  men  as 
Auguste  Comte,  Littr^,  Lafitte,  and  other  miscreants  of  the 
same  cloth.  ^Japoleon  III.  was  not  responsible  for  Sedan  ;  it 
was  M.  Littrd,  and  those  treasonable  and  subversive  malefac¬ 
tors,  M.  Frederic  Harrison  and  M.  Congreve,  were  mainly 
^ponsible  for  the  capitulation  of  Metz.  If  a  man  named 
Be  Groof  had  fallen  from  a  balloon  and  broken  his  neck,  and 
I  l^roglie  had  fallen  from  pow’er  without  the  same 
physical  consequences,  it  was  the  fault  of  Positivists.  If  the 
times  allowed  of  a  little  beneficial  riddance,  it  is  obvious  from 
the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  utterances  that  he  would  make  an 
^uto-da-fe  of  positivists  ;  but,  alas  !  the  times  have  altered  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  only  allow  of  M.  de  Broglie  being 
laughed  at.  The  orator  retired  after  his  diatri^  against 
Philosophy,  leaving  the  pupils  in  a  pretty  state  of  mind. 
Positive  philosophy  is  so  perfidious,  that  it  will  probably  not  j 
prevent  people  from  regarding  M.  de  Broglie  as  the  most  | 
nnwhievous  of  men  and  the  nio«t  demoralising  of  teachers, 
Poless  they  prefer  to  think  that  a  man  who  sjieaks  in  this 
wibe  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  application  of  that  posi- 
shower-bath,  in  that  uu philosophical 
tablishmeut,  a  lunatic  asylum. 

CaMILLB  BARRkRE. 


FUTURE  FA^HNES  IN  INDIA.— NO.  H. 

In  a  previous  paper  under  this  beading  I  adverted  to  the 
subject  of  means  of  communication  and  facilities  of  trans¬ 
port,  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  relief  in  future  famines. 
To  a  Government  with  money  in  its  hand  the  stores  of  the 
world  are  open,  and  the  question  is  one  of  detail,  where  and 
of  what  description  the  food  substances  necessary  for  famine 
relief  are  to  be  purchased.  But  it  is  obviously  of  no  avail  to 
buy  these  with  whatever  lavishness  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
bring  the  food  betimes  to  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  and 
starving.  And  I  argued  that  this  is  only  to  be  done  efficiently 
through  the  instrumentality  of  eight  railways  as  main 
feeders,  in  conjunction  with  a  detailed  system  of  interior 
transport  planned  and  wrought  out  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  Commissary-General  devises  and  arranges .  his  scheme  for 
the  transport  and  supply  of  an  Indian  army  on  campaign. 
There  is  no  need  for  maintaining  a  standing  service.  Let  the 
conditions  be  accurately  defined.  The  population  of  such  and 
such  a  region  is  so  many  ;  of  that  number  such  and  such  a  pro¬ 
portion  will  have  to  be  provided  for  ;  the  quantity  of  provision 
will  then  be  so  much  ;  the  base  is  so  and  so,  the  distance  to  the 
front  so  many  coss.  These  facts  constitute  a  specific  requisition, 
which  has  to  be  placed  timeously  in  the  hands  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  transport  official  for  the  Presidency.  At  home  we  should 
naturally  put  this  duty  into  the  hands  of  Pickfords  or  Chaplin 
and  Horne,  because  vre  have  in  our  home  army  no  transport 
service  worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  in  Bengal  Colonel  Roberts 
has  the  fullest  ability  to  organise  and  carry  out  transport 
arrangements  on  the  largest  scale.  If  it  be  said  that  trans¬ 
port  arrangements  need  time,  and  would  fail  to  cope  with  a 
surprise,  one  answer  is  that  after  the  experience  of  the  recent 
famine,  a  surprise  ought  no  longer  to  be  possible.  The  chief 
official  who  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by 
the  unexpected  incidence  of  any  future  famine,  would  as  a 
matter  or  course  subject  himself  to  impeachment  and  dis¬ 
grace.  It  can  never  more  be  counted  as  a  creditable  achieve¬ 
ment  that  an  official  of  the  Sir  Richard  Temple  type,  invested 
recklessly  with  the  most  sweeping  powers,  should  at  the 
eleventh  hour  be  “turned  loose”  into  a  district,  with  no 
other  orders  than  that,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  he  should 
snatch  the  fat  out  of  the  fire  and  so  avert  the  imminent 
catastrophe.  It  will  be  a  reproach  against  any  future  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  that  contractors  be  implored  and  entreated  to 
make  their  terms  financially,  if  only  they  undertake  and- 
execute  contracts,  the  fulfilment  of  which  alone  could  save 
ruinous  misfortune.  It  must  blight  any  future  Viceroy  that 
he  should  postpone  all  transport  arrangements  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  thousand  rupees  by  keeping  it  secret  that  the 
Indian  Government  was  a  customer  to  the  Burmah  market, 
with  the  result  that  money  should  have  to  be  poured  forth 
like  water  in  order  that  the  tardily  begun  transport  arrange¬ 
ments,  by  dint  of  desperate  struggling,  should  be  lamely  and 
roughly  overtaken. 

I^t  us  quit  the  subject  of  transport,  and  come  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  purveyment  of  the  food  material  to  be 
transported.  In  the  late  famine  Lord  Northbrook  went 
abroad  for  that  material,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  Bengal  trade  by  the  prohibition  of  exporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  could  not  repeat  his  economic 
coup  in  the  Burmah  market.  Probably  I^rd  Northbrook 
was  theoretically  right  in  declining  authoritatively  to  stop 
exportation.  But  his  vast  importation  on  Government 
accounts  was  as  much  in  the  teeth  of  theoretically  accurate 
rules  of  political  economy,  as  was  his  declinature  to  prohibit 
exportation  on  private  account.  If  he  had  prohibited  exporta¬ 
tion  and  done  nothing  else,  he  might  have  given  a  stimulus  to 
internal  private  trade  ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  entitled  to  lean 
heavily  on  that  support.  My  contention  is  simply  confined 
to  this,  that  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  either  by  prohibition 
of  exportation,  or  by  purchasing  on  the  spot  the  rice  which 
in  the  absence  of  such  purchase  was  exported,  he  might  and 
ought  to  have  fed  India  from  extra-Indian  resources,  and  had 
no  need  to  go  abroad  for  food,  and  so  incur  needless  expense  and 
delay.  And  I  dwell  on  this  contention,  solely  to  strengthen 
me  in  the  deduction  that  India  has  always  food  resources  of 
her  own,  sufficient  to  feed  herself,  if  they  are  only  judiciously 
distributed  and  administered.  Let  us  go  into  the  question  a 
little  closer  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  not  alone  can  India 
feed  India,  but  that  Bengal  can  feed  ^ngal.  In  ordinary 
years  Eastern  Bengal  sends  great  quantities  of  i  ice  to  Patna 
for  the  supply  of  Behar ;  this  year  hardly  anything  came 
forward  until  near  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 
Why  was  this  ?  Because  all  over  Bengal  high  ^ces  rendered 
exportation  to  Tirhoot  impossible.  Sir  R.  Temple  argues 
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that,  if  Bengal  had  been  well  supplied,  Tirhoot  would 
ha  /e  fared  better.  No  doubt.  ’  But  how  came  Bengal  to  be 
so  ill  supplied  1  Not  in  every  case  through  the  failure  of 
crops.  Mymensingh  for  instance  had  a  superabundant  crop. 
Yet  Mymensingh  needed  and  got  succour  just  as  if  its  crops 
had  failed  as  they  did  in  Mudhobunee  or  Buhera.  The 
truth  is  that  Mymensingh  just  contributed  its  quota  to  the 
foreign  exportation,  and  then,  tempted  by  the  nigh  prices 
obtaining  across  the  Bramapootra  in  Rungpore  afid  Govind- 
gunge,  depleted  itself  of  food  for  the  sake  of  getting  money 
there.  That  Bengal  taken  overhead  had  a  superfluity  of 
yield  (yield  must  be  taken  as  meaning  available  produce  and 
includes  stocks)  to  be  applied  to  some  purpose  or  other,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  Bengal  exported  to  foreign  countries 
close  on  600,000  tons  of  rice.  This  immense  outflow  Lord 
Northbrook  could  not  arrest  in  a  zuhherdmtee  manner  by  an 
edict  prohibiting  exportation.  But  he  might  have  escaped 
being  zuhberdustee  and  have  been  simply  mercantile,  if  he 
had  kept  all  this  rice  in  the  country  by  buying  up  Bengal’s 
superfluity  instead  of  importing  his  relief  grain  fromBurmah. 

The  outcome  of  this  supply  experience  would  seem  to  be 
the  advisability  of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Famine 
Precaution  Sub-department,  not  necessarily  of  any  magnitude 
in  non-famine  time,  and  above  all  not  wooden  and  red-tapery, 
but  elastic  and  capable  of  wide  expansion.  Its  province 
should  be  to  gather  and  codify  statistics  and  experiences,  make 
itself  aware  of  the  possible  jioor  capacities  of  one  region  in 
relation  to  and  as  against  the  possible  defaults  of  another,  and 
to  advise  and  act  when  the  necessity  should  unhappily  arise. 
To  this  sub-department  might  be  relegated  such  questions  as 
that  of  the  advisability  or  the  reverse  that  the  State  granaries 
advocated  by  Mr  Robert  Knight  should  be  provided.  It  is 
beside  the  question  to  argue,  as  does  a  recent  critic  of  this 
scheme,  that  State  granaries  imply  acceptance  by  Government 
of  commercial  risks  and  losses.  A  Government  that  moves  in 
famine  relief  at  all  by  the  supply  of  food,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  accept  such  contingencies ;  and  the  true  policy  is 
not  to  strain  over  imposingly  portentous  formulated  platitudes, 
but  to  regard  realities  rather  than  phrases,  and  act  rather 
than  give  ear  to  dogmatism.  The  action  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  the  recent  famine  has  been  curiously  self¬ 
contradictory  in  several  important  points.  The  difficulty  of 
trying  to  be  at  once  acute  and  benevolent  has  been  amusingly 
illustrated.  Its  policy  has  been  at  once  commercial  and  anti- 
commercial — commercial  in  so  far  as  it  went  into  an  open 
market  and  tried  to  buy  as  near  the  market  value  as  possible  ; 
anti-commercial,  in  so  far  as  that  while  its  provision  in  the 
essential  nature  of  things  interfered  with  private  trade,  its 
action  in  stopping  Government  smiles  the  moment  private  trade 
comes  adequately  into  the  field,  involves,  for  the  sake  of  a 
chimera,  the  absolute  loss  of  what  of  its  provision  may  still 
remain  on  hand.  There  has  been  too  much  consideration  for, 
and  coddling  of,  ‘^private  trade.”  It  is  a  pkint  of  sturdy  yet 
cautious  growth  in  Bengal.  It  was  not  a  resource  in  the 
earliest  portion  of  the  struggle,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  vast  Government  provision  it  has  been 
coming  resolutely  to  the  front  for  the  last  two  months.  If 
it  be  argued  that  there  could  have  been  no  private  trade,  if 
Government  had  come  into  the  Bengal  market  and  bought  up 
the  stocks  where  plenty  existed,  the  reply  is  that  Government 
in  doing  so  would  only  have  placed  itself  in  loco  of  the  ex¬ 
porter  to  foreign  parts,  and  that  in  spite  of  this  unchecked 
exportation  to  foreign  parts,  the  home  private  trade  has  proved 
to  have  a  genuine  if  somewhat  tardy  vitality.  And  in  the 
late  famine  the  authorities  took  little  account  of  the  impor¬ 
tations  which  were  to  be  poured  into  the  famine  districts  by 
the  private  traders  of  the  North-west  Provinces. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  stocks  remaining  from  the 
previous  crop  in  a  district,  the  current  crop  of  which  has 
been  a  failure.  This  was  the  great  problem  of  the  recent 
famine.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  the  stocks  in  hand. 
In  the  Piirbungah  subdivision  one  official  calculated  the  stocks 
at  five  million  maundyss,  another  at  thirty  millions.  The 
truth  is,  that  tliere  must  have  been  much  more  than  the 
largest  calculation.  The  amun  crop  was  nearly  a  total  failure, 
the  rubbce  pro8j)ect8  were  bad  as  bad  could  be,  private  trade 
was  Bt^tgnaut,  so  fur  as  regarded  importation,  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  was  that  food  would  be  actually  and  not  simply  rela¬ 
tively  scare  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  that  therefore  by 
this  time  a  heavy  drain  would  have  set  in  on  such  food 
resources  as  the  Government  could  supply.  But,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  up  till  the  end  of  April  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  Government  grain,  even  in  the  worst  districts,  was 
infinitesimal ;  it  wjis  well  on  into  May  before  any  serious 
drafts  w’ere  made  upon  it  in  Rungj)ore  and  Dinagepofe.  The 
stocks  were  so  large  that  until  then  money  would  always  buy 
food  in  the  bazaars,  and  the  price  never  got  higher  than  the 
Government  tariff  of  a  penny  a  pound,  else  the  customers 
would  have  fonuiken  the  bazaars  and  gone  to  the  Government 
stores.  The  difference  between  the  “famine”  year  and  a 
normal  year  was  that  in  the  former  the  food  stocks  w’ere  in 


comparatively  few  hands,  and  the  holders  had  the  command 
of  the  market,  subject  always  to  the  passive  competition  of 
the  Government.  But  there  was  a  period  in  the  early  days 
when  that  competition  had  not  come  into  effect,  and  even 
during  it  people  who  had  money  could  buy  food  at  a  price 
under  famine  rates.  Apart  altogether  from  the  introduction 
of  Government  grain,  then,  the  saving  of  the  people  was  to 
be  achieved  by  the  distribution  among  them  of  moViey.  They 
could  manage  to  live  on  the  ordinary  wage  of  the  country, 
provided  that  was  secured  to  them  with  punctuality  and* 
certainty. 

The  deduction  from  all  this  seems  to  be  that  in  any  future 
famine,  whose  incidence  is  no  severer  than  the  recent  one 
there  need  be  no  such  feverish  urgency  about  getting  relief  in 
kind  very  early  on  the  ground  in  large  quantities,  provided 
that  the  organisation  of  monetary  relief  be  prompt,  detailed, 
and  thorough.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  altogetW 
early  forwarding  of  food  grains,  since  holders  in  the  absence 
thereof  would  probably  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  And 
as  w’e  see  now,  private  trade  tardily  but  surely  asserts  itself, 
so  that  it,  along  with  the  hhadoee  and  other  intermediate 
crops,  will  suffice  to  carry  the  people  on,  if  they  have  mone¬ 
tary  resources,  till  the  New  Year,  when  the  new  crop  comes 
to  hand.  It  may  be  set  down,  probably,  that  one-half  at 
least  of  the  Government  importations  into  the  famine  districts 
will  be  found  superfluous,  and,  if  used  at  all,  will  only  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  private  trade  and  the  demoralisation 
of  the  population.  Give  the  people  money,  and  they  could 
now  buy  food  again  in  the  open  market :  and  it  will  probably 
be  conceded  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give  them  money  than  to 
give  them  food.  Arguing  from  the  present  to  the  future,  it 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  food  relief  for  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  population  for  the  interval  between  the 
virtual  exhaustion  of  private  stocks  and  the  time  when 
private  trade  answers  to  the  spur  of  demand,  and  when  the 
intermediate  crops  come  in.  In  other  words,  three  months’ 
supply  would  have  met  the  recent  case,  and  will  meet  any 
case  of  similar  proportions.  Relief  in  money  would  de 
the  rest. 

Archd.  Forbes. 


THE  HIGH  CHURCH  MIND. 

The  Mind  of  the  Church  (“  what  there  is  of  it  ” — as  George 
Elliot  would  say)  affords  a  curious  if  not  a  profound  study. 
Like  other  elderly  ladies  the  Church,  indeed,  possesses  the 
privilege  of  having  two  Minds,  a  High  Church  Mind  and  a 
Low  Church  Mind  ;  and  not  seldom,  it  would  seem,  she  has  a 
different  mind  to-day  from  what  she  had  yesterday.  She  also 
possesses  a  grand  mysterious  abstract  Mind,  existing  nowhere 
in  pai’ticular,  and  expressed  nobody  knows  when  or  how ;  and 
a  small,  actual,  concrete  M  ind,  incarnate  in  living  parsons  of 
fleshfand  blood,  and  revealing  itself  in  their  behaviour  and  in 
the  observations  and  arguments  on  men  and  things  which 
they  offer  in  their  sermons  and  the  columns  of  clerical  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  presept  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
the  High  Church  and  concrete  variety — a  Mind,  it  may  be 
remarked,  which  never,  on  any  subject  whatever  in  heaven 
or  earth,  secretes  the  same  ideas  as  either  the  Lay  or  the 
Low  Church  Mind, —  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  jot  down  a 
few  remarks  cidculated  to  serve  as  preliminary  to  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  Psychology  of  this  mental  constitution  such  as  we  hope 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  or  some  other  master  of  mental  philo¬ 
sophy,  may  in  due  time  be  prompted  to  undertake. 

The  High  Church  country  parson,  to  begin  with,  has  stu¬ 
died  the  etymology  of  his  own  familiar  title  to  good  purpose 
He  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  is  the  “  Person  ”  of  his 
parish,  and  that  other  people  in  it  have,  so  to  speak,  no  per¬ 
sonality  at  all  worth  thinking  about.  Thus,  he  coolly 
cross- questions  his  rich  neighl^ur  as  to  “why  he  did 
not  see  him  at  church  last  Sunday  evening  ?  ”  and  opens 
the  latch  of  the  poor  one  without  knocking,  with  a 
patriarchal  sans-gine  which  the  latter  intensely  dislikes  but 
is  afraid  to  resent.  He  bethinks  himself  of  a  hundred 
changes  to  be  made  on  everybody’s  property  all  round ; 

I  cottages  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  up  ;  tenants  (especially 
such  as  are  bad  attendants  at  church)  to  be  dispossessed ; 
schools  to  be  remodelled,  and  good  old  masters  and  mistresses, 
if  lame  or  ugly,  sent  about  their  business ;  choirs,  night 
schools,  reading-rooms,  soup  kitchens,  penny  clubs,  and 
scores  of  other  parochial  institutions  to  be  set  going.  But 
above  all  he  desires  that  not  only  should  these  things  be  done, 
but  that  all  the  world  should  clearly  understand  that  he  is^ 
the  doer  of  them.  Benefits  to  mankind  which  do  not  come 
via  the  Church,  or  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  clergyman 
and  the  exaltation  of  his  authority,  can  hardly  merit  to  be 
considered  as  real  advantages.  One  zealous  gentleman  indeed, 
under  these  circumstances,  met  recently,  we  are  told,  with  a 
sad  discomfiture  which  earned  for  him  the  commiseration  and 
sympathy  of  all  his  clerical  brethren  in  the  vicinity.  He 
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^Qolt  it  into  his  head  that  a  reading-room  for  his  village 
would  be  an  excellent  introduction,  but  of  course  the  estimable 
(iivine  naturally  intended  that  while  he  should  be  the  pre- 
sidiug  genius,  and  choose  all  the  books  and  papers,  his  rich 
parishioners  should  contribute  among  them  the  needful 
pwuuiary  supplies.  Fired  with  his  benevolent  idea  he  went 
g^ight  to  the  wealthiest  lady  in  the  place  (who  happened  to 
be  of  a  wholly  different  persuasion  from  her  parson)  and 
expounded  his  views  of  the  necessity  for  a  reading-room, 
urging  his  request  for  a  contribution  with  such  unfortunate 
eloquence,  that  the  lady,  as  liberal  as  she  was  wealthy, 
eadairaed  at  once  “  Subscribe  to  your  reading-room,  Mr  Busy- 
soul  ?  Why  I  will  support  it  altogether  myself  !  I  know  one 
of  my  cottages  which  will  answer  the  purpose  excellently  well, 
and  I  will  buy  all  that  is  wanted  on  mv  own  account.  Pray 
do  not  take  the  slightest  further  trouble  in  the  matter.”  The 
unhappy  clergyman  could  only  retire  mumbling  his  thanks, 
but  all  his  clerical  friends  agreed  how  hard  it  was  upon  Busy- 
soul.  The  reading-room  was  opened,  but  he  did  not  get  the  credit. 
What  was  worse,  that  credit  all  redounded  upon  a  Dissenter  ! 
For  such  reasons  and  many  more  the  Hign  Church  Mind 
does  not  like  Jews,  Boman  Catholics,  or  heretics  to  buy  or 
rent  large  seats  in  their  parishes.  If  it  do  nothing  worse,  it 
keeps  the  great  pew  in  the  church  empty  on  Sundays ;  and 
that  is  a  sight  which  the  clerical  eye  can  never  brook  without 
resentment  and  anguish.  Many  more  treaties  for  purchases 
and  leases  of  houses  and  lands  in  English  counties  fall  through 
in  consequence  of  the  machinations  hence  arising  than  the 
innocent  victims  ever  suspect.  Then  again,  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  the  Dissenting  farmer  or  artisan  is  a  terrible 
stone  of  stumbling  to  the  parson.  He  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
stiff-necked  and  rebellious,  and,  perhaps,  is  even  so  hardened 
that  he  will  defy  the  whole  autnority  of  the  clergyman,  his 
wife,  his  curate,  and  his  daughters  to  boot,  concerning  the 
education,  food,  or  clothing  of  his  own  children.  On  the  other 
band,  he  will  sometimes  be  so  intolerably  religious  and  exem¬ 
plary  that  he  is  a  living  contradiction  to  what  the  parson 
teaches  his  flock  every  Sunday  concerning  the  necessity  for 
and  continual  recourse  to  Sacraments  for  the  sustenance  of 
piety  and  virtue — a  spectacle  as  exasperating  to  the  divine  as 
it  is  to  the  doctor  to  see  a  patient  who  has  thrown  his  physic 


patient 


to  the  dora  rejoicing  in  robust  health  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
In  a  word,  everythmg  in  his  parish  must  be  more  suo^  or  the 
parson  will  set  his  face  and  bring  the  whole  weight  of  his 
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influence,  direct  and  indirect,  against  it.  Needless  to  say 
that  any  proposed  reform  (Cremation  for  instance)  re¬ 
ceives  his  bitterest  opposition.  He  has  vested  rights” 
in  the  dead  as  well  as  in  the  living,  and  if  they  are 
not  to  be  put  properly  to  rest  in  his  churchyard,  and 
pay  their  fees  imcoraingly,  he  would  like  to  know  where 
they  “  expect  to  go  to  ”  afterwards. 

Is  it  netful  to  remark  that  if  this  **  Mind  of  the  Church  ” 
becomes  altogether  prevalent  in  our  rural  districts,  as  rather 
seems  to  threaten,  no  tenderness  towards  a  **  Branch  of  the 
Civil  Service  ”  which  has  done  much  good  in  its  day,  and  still 
does  not  a  little,  will  hinder  the  uprising  of  the  lay  “mind” 
in  unmitigated  disgust  and  unanimous  resolution  to  “  Put 
down  the  Parsons  ”  ? 

In  its  predicatory  and  literary  labours  the  High  Church 
Mind  shows  itself  no  less  remarkable  than  in  its  parochial 
duties.  Its  uppermost  idea  just  at  this  moment  is,  “  On  which 
side  of  the  altar  ought  the  priest  to  stand  ?  ”  and  to  this 
grand  and  solemn  consideration  it  brings  all  the  weight  of  its 
learning  and  apostolic  zeal.  But  this  is  the  affair  of  the  hour. 
In  succession  for  several  years  back  it  has  been  similarly 
exercised  on  other,  though  kindred  topics.  At  one  epoch  it 
was  full  of  the  Surplice  question.  Then  it  was  occupied  by 
open  seats,  and  stain^  glass  windows  with  pictures  in  them 
of  saints  standing  askew.  Next,  candlesticks  and  crucifixes  on 
the  altar  w’ere  the  only  things  worth  thinking  about.  Then 
came  Incense.  After  that,  it  had  to  consider  floral  decora¬ 
tions  and  encaustic  tiles,  and  ornamental  metal  work. 
Further  still.  Choral  Services  were  uppermost.  Then  it  had 
Viwtments  on  the  brain.  Confession  came  next,  and  Banners 
took  up  a  world  of  reflexion  till  they  were  finally  adopted 
along  with  Thuribles.  Fasting  Morning  Communion  was  a 

S|eat  matter,  especially  when  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water. 

irettas  occupied  the  prominent  place  for  their  brief  day. 
l^nally  the  penultimate  object  of  High  Church  meditation 
before  arriving  at  the  present  crisis  was  the  great  Baldacchino 
controversy.  In  the  midst  of  interests  so  lofty  and  solemn  as 
these,  who  can  wonder  that  the  Mind  in  question  has  found  little 
leisure  to  descend  to  the  topics  of  virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  for¬ 
giveness,  reformation  of  the  life  or  regeneration  of  the  spirit  ? 
K  taken  upon  itself  at  all  the  task  of  the  Baptist,  it 

^  been  to  stand  in  a  gorgeous  cope  in  the  wilderness  of 
^Igrayia  and  cry,  “Get  up  early  to  matins  for  the  great 
^tholic  revival  has  begun  !  ”  What  the  Mind  will  next 
think  of  in  the  way  of  “advanced  Ritual”  it  is  impossible  to 
^ess.  Mr  Blenkinsop,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Church  and 
Worlds  has  just  pronounced  it  to  be  “an  axiom  of 


Liturgiology  that  no  public  worship  is  deserving  the  name 
[  which  is  not  histrionic.”  Dr  Littledale  also,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  party,  has  expressed  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  his  opinion  that  the  “  primary  reason  for  going  to 
church  is  to  do  public  homage  to  a  King,  to  attend  his 
Court  in  token  of  loyalty,”  and  has  gone  on  to  remark  that, 
if  we  surround  human  rulers  with  “  officers  of  State  in  rich 
uniforms,  if  military  bands,  if  gorgeous  apartments,  if 
elaborate  etiquette  and  ceremonial  are  recognised  as  suitable 
for  a  Sovereign’s  Court,”  how  bad  a  lesson  must  be  taught  by 
banishing  such  adjuncts  from  Divine  service?  Thus  we  see 
opened  before  us  a  pleasant  prospect  between  the  “  histrionic  ” 
performances  of  Drury  Lane  or  the  Haymarket,  and  the 
gaudy  uniforms  and  elaborate  etiquette  of  a  drawing-room  at 
St  James’s  or  the  Tuileries,  as  the  two  models  which  the  High 
Church  Mind  sets  before  itself  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
system  of  Divine  worship  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Apostate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLERICAL  CONNECTION  WITH  IRISH  AGITATION. 

Sir, — It  has  been  asserted  by  the  leading  organs,  party  and 
other,  and  is  pretty  generally  believed  in  this  country,  that 
sacerdotal  influence  is  still  omnipotent  in  Ireland,  also  that 
the  latest  eruption  of  popular  discontent  has  been  fanned 
from  its  smouldering  condition  into  flame  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Ultramontane  Party.  A  greater  mistake  regarding  Irish 
affairs  has  never  been  committed  by  England ;  and,  as  any 
assumption  of  infallibility  must  logically  be  disclaimed  by 
those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  misunderstanding  Irish 
affairs,  and  have  always  acted  in  strict  consonance  with  that 
profession,  an  explanation,  based  on  conclusions  drawn  from 
experience,  may  oe  useful. 

To  set  forth  with  any  accuracy  the  present  attitude  of  the 
priests  towards  the  National  Party,  a  short  survey  of  con¬ 
temporary  history  is  needful.  That,  before  the^abrogation  of 
the  Penal  Laws,  the  priests  and  the  people  formed  one  com¬ 
pact  body,  welded  together  by  the  indissoluble  bond  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  as  well  as  fellowship  in  persecution  and  misery, 
is  a  well-known  fact,  and  its  immediate  result  was  that  the 
peasant  grew  to  look  upon  his  religion  and  his  country  as  one 
and  the  same.  To  be  faithful  to  one  was  to  be  faithful  to  the 
other,  and  the  priest  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
both.  The  bond  thus  riveted  was  not  to  be  sundered  by  the 
Emancipation  Act.  This  enfranchised  the  religion  indeed, 
but  not  the  intellect  of  the  Irish  Catholics  :  and  the  priests,  we 
need  hardly  say,  were  unwilling  to  sever  the  connection  thus 
formed.  So  far  from  that,  they  strove  by  every  means  to  knit 
together  the  wrongs  of  the  nation  with  the  grievances  of  the 
Church ;  and  whenever  this  could  be  done,  the  priests  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Nationalist  camp.  Immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1829,  a  steady  growth  of  certain  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  became  noticeable  among  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
better  class.  The  object  of  these  was  a  Parliamentary 
alliance  with  the  Whigs.  The  priests  at  once  perceived  their 
opportunity,  and  darted  upon  it.  Their  peculiar  influence 
and  weight  in  the  country  at  once  commended  itself  to  the 
party,  and  then  commenced  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  national  element  in  politics.  It  may  be  useful  to 
call  to  mind  here  a  Bill  which,  with  another,  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  simultaneously  with  the  Act  of  Emancipation. 
This  Bill  proposed  a  Government  endowment  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  it  being  understood  at  the  time  that  they 
were  willing  to  accept  such  provision.  How  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  her  limitless  foresight  and  prudence,  could  have 
faltered  for  a  moment  at  the  brink  of  such  a  precipice  as  State 
endowment,  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  her  history.  True  it  is, 
nevertheless,  that  the  hierarchy,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  or 
unconsciousness  of  its  own  strength,  was  on  the  point  of  ac¬ 
cepting  this  concession  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Government.  The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  accompanying  “  wings,”  as  the  two  measures 
were  called,  and  when  the  Government  under  pressure  of 
the  O’Connell  agitations  again  sent  it  up,  the  hierarchy  had 
selected  their  policy,  or  it  bad  been  select^  for  them,  and  to 
it  they  have  adhered  ever  since.  Had  the  Lords  ratified  the 
measures  at  first,  the  fate  of  Ireland  would  have  been  widely 
different.  The  agitation  lesson  would  never  have  been  learnt, 
and  the  priests’  mouths  would  have  been  stopped  by  the  State 
endowment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  priests  were  cast  on 
their  own  devices  for  subsistence.  However  indefinite  their 
future,  they  had  a  glorious  capital  in  their  past  wherewith  to 
start  in  business,  and  on  this  they  have  traded  ever  since. 
From  every  altar,  from  every  pulpit,  they  sounded  their  own 
praises.  Newspapers  were  subsidise,  orators  hired,  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  personal  efforts.  The  utter,  stark  ignorance  of 
the  Celt,  and  the  hold  maintained  over  him  by  tradition. 
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joined  to  tlie  Buperetitiousnefw  peculiar  to  the  race,  made  him 
an  easy  victim. 

The  power  wielded  by  the  Iriah  priest  at  one  time  was 
enormous,  incalculable  ;  as  a  priest,  he  held  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  as  an  educated,  f>erhaps  travelled  man,  he 
was  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  ignorant  grown-up  children 
that  formed  his  flock  ;  as  a  patriot  he  was  the  summum 
bonum  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  still  sing  the  songs  of  ’98, 
and  brood  over  the  atrocities  of  Cromwell.  An  enormous 
power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  sole  qualification 
was  his  tonsure.  The  priests  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  the  education  they  receive  is  notoriously  defective, 
especially  when  it  happens  that  they  have  been  brought  up  in 
foreign  seminaries.  The  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  training 
colleges  rank  far  below  Maynooth  in  point  of  intellectual 
culture.*  In  no  case  does  a  priest  receive  a  real  education. 
Theology  and  Latin— the  latter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
him  to  read  his  Breviary  and  Missal,  and,  when  so  disposed,  to 
introduce  quotations  from  the  Fathers  into  his  sermons,^  to 
the  delight  and  awe  of  the  listeners— form  the  chief  training 
of  the  man  in  whose  hands,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  is  placed 
the  sole  control,  social,  political,  and  religious,  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  people. 

The  desire  to  rule  has  at  all  times  been  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  in  Ireland  no  de¬ 
partment  of  life,  domestic  or  public,  is  free  from  the  despotic 
and  all-comprehensive  sway  of  the  priest.  He  steps  between 
husband  and  wife  ;  be  decides  the  profession  or  trade  of  the 
son  ;  the  husband  or  “vocation  ”  of  the  daughter — and  woe 
to  those  who  resist.  From  family  matters  to  State  affairs  is  an 
easy  and  natural  transition,  and  fi’om  the  Cardinal  down  to  the 
last  ordained  C.  C.,  they  consider  the  voters  as  their  tools. 
They  put  forward  the  candidate,  or  he  adopts  their  programme, 
be  it  what  it  may,  for  the  hour,  and  at  his  peril  the  elector 
disobeys  their  command.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  Ballot 
Act,  the  victim  now  eludes  the  grasj)  of  the  priest,  and  with 
the  personal  tyranny  removed  and  rendered  illegal,  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  has  been  broken.  Education,  be  it  even  the 
ipirbled  driblets  of  the  Christian  Brothers ;  emigration,  with 
Its  flux  and  reflux  ;  and  all  the  other  benefits  which  progress 
and  the  increased  facilities  of  communication  bring  in  their 
train,  have  let  light  in  at  last  upon  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  siq>erstition.  The  sordid  avarice,  grasping  ambition, 
despotism  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clergy  have  wrought 
their  own  downfall.  The  jieople  refuse  any  longer  to  be  led 
to  the  |X)ll  like  sheep  for  the  purposes  of  a  class  who  ignore 
the  aspirations  and  no])es  of  the  Nationalists,  and  condescend 
to  allow  their  nominees  to  adopt  them  only  when  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  to  hold  their  ground. 

The  priests  distrust  Home  Buie.  They  held  a  negative 
})08ition  during  the  Kepeal  movement.  They  were  passive, 
nothing  more,  in  the  times  of  the  Young  Irelanders.  They  de¬ 
nounced  Fenianism  with  a  fury  and  a  consistency  that  enraged 
and  alienated  its  sympathisers  and  agents.  They  understand 
the  present  question  as  no  one  else  does.  They  know  that  the 
whole  south  of  Ireland  is  infected  with  Bepublican  tendencies 
imbibed  from  the  reflux  of  American-Irish  Ultra-Hibernians, 
as  they  ought  to  be  called.  Home  Buie  there  means,  among 
the  larger  and  most  active  section  of  its  supporters,  an  Irish 
Bepublic.  In  Dublin  it  is  different,  but  the  disintegrating 
forces  at  work  among  their  ranks  have  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  priests,  the  most  Conservative  body  in  the  world.  No 
political  change  could  improve  their  position,  and  on  principle 
they  are  opposed  to  every  kind  of  change.  Quietism,  in¬ 
tellectual,  social,  and  political,  is  their  ideal  state  ;  their  whole 
energies  are  concentrated  on  securing  the  education  of  the 
male  youth,  as  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  that  of  the 
female,  in  ecclesiastical  hands.  Further  than  that,  they  want 
nothing.  The  late  Government  removed  every  vestige  of 
grievance  by  the  Church  Act,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  it  was  felt  that  by  so  doing  the  position  of  the  priests 
was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened.  Their  bone  of 
contention  was  taken  away,  and  without  a  bone  to  worry,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  raison  d'itre  of  an  Irish  priest. 

The  priests  very  naturally  have  a  most  serious  objection 
to  one  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  agitation,  namely,  the 
union  and  harmonious  blending  of  its  Protestant  and  Catholic 
elements.  Messrs  Butt,  Mitchell  Henry,  John  Martin,  and 
Professor  Oalbmith  are  Protestants,  and  this  circumstance 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  them  distrust  the  project.  To 
sow  dissension,  to  keep  open  old  sores,  to  widen  the  breach  in 
every  |x>ssible  way,  has  been  the  jealous  care  of  the  hierarchy 
since  the  Emancipation.  Mixed  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
have  been  denounced  persistently  ;  social  intercourse  has  been 
discouraged  ;  last  of  all,  a  daring  attempt  to  erect  two  different 


CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Sir,— May  I  beg  the  favour  of  the  insertion  of  a  few 
observations  in  reply  to  Mr  Ward’s  strictures  upon  the  paper 
on  “The  Condition  of  Women  in  India,”  published  in  the 
Examiner  of  June  6th  ? 

Without  going  into  particulars  as  to  what  castes  among  the 
Hindoos  permit  or  do  not  permit  the  use  of  animal  fo^,  I 
may  mention  that  Baboo  Protap  Chuuder  Mozoomdar,  iu 
his  lecture  on  “  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Zenana,”  given 
in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  May  19th,  in  speaking 
of  Hindoo  widows,  remarked — “  they  never  take  ani^ 
food.”  I  should  consider  it  unlikely  that  the  lecturer,  who^ 
as  a  distinguished  native  reformer,  must  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  his  country,  would  make  a 
special  feature  of  the  abstention  of  widows  from  the  use  of 
animal  food  merely  for  the  sake  of  heightening  effect.  1  am 
also  informed  by  native  friends  that  the  Hindoo  widow  ii 
allowed  only  one  meal  a  day.  In  a  work  published  at  Bombay 
in  1866,  I  find  the  following,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject: 
— The  Hindoo  widow  “  is  obliged  to  keep  herself  confined  for 
a  considerable  time  in  a  dark  room,  without  being  seen  by 
anybody,  lying  on  bare  ground,  covered  sometimes  with  a  few 
ragged  clothes,  eating  sparingly ^  and  reyecting  wholesome  food^ 


Again,  “  She  can  share  in  none  of  the  feasts  which  mi^t 
take  place  either  in  the  family  of  her  parents  or  in  that  of 
her  deceased  husband.”  It  would  thus  appear  that  certain 
restrictions  as  to  food  do  constitute  part  of  the  disgraceful 
and  inhuman  penalties  inflicted  upon  widows  in  India,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  invented  in  order  to  effect  gradually, 
and  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  suttee,  what  that  practice 
was  instituted  to  effect,  i.e.,  the  cold-blood  murder  of  the 
victim,  and  the  consequent  enjoyment  of  her  property  by  her 
surviving  relatives. 

W’ith  regard  to  the  position  occupied  by  widows  in  relation 
to  the  priests,  1  will  again  refer  to  Baboo  P.  0.  Mozoomdar'a 
lecture,  of  which  I  took  a  report  at  the  time  it  was  delivered. 
After  remarking  that  all  domestic  gods  and  goddesses  are  in 
the  charge  of  the  women  of  the  Hindoo  family,  the  lecturer 
continued  : — “  Widows  principally  have  this  care  ;  ”  and  later 
he  observed — “  the  Hindoo  widow  is  unflagging  in  her 
attention  to  the  domestic  priest.”  In  order  to  be  quite  sure 
of  this  circumstance,  I  made  inquiries  upon  the  subject  from 
native  Hindoo  friends,  and  the  replies  which  I  received  con¬ 
firmed  Baboo  P.  C.  Mozoomdar’a  assertion.*  With  regard  to 
the  term  “  family  priest,”  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  imply 
that  each  family  has  a  priest  specially  attached  to  itforiteown 
sole  benefit ;  still  I  cannot  regard  the  use  of  the  expression  as 
inaccurate,  as,  similarly,  I  should  not  consider  it  incoi*rect  to 
designate  a  member  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
constant  habit  of  visiting,  and  possibly  “  confessing ’’ Any 
particular  family,  as  the  family  priest  of  such  family  ;  or  the 
physician  or  surgeon  in  usuaT  attendance  at  a  house  as  the 
family  doctor. 

With  regard  to  my  statement  as  to  Hindoo  women  losing 
their  respectability  if  they  show  their  faces  outside  their 
homes,  I  sliall  simply  quote  again  from  Baboo  P-  C. 
Mozoomdar’s  discourse.  Speaking  of  the  Hindoo  woman  he 
said  : — “  She  cannot  show  her  face  and  be  still  consider^ 
respectable.”  When  Mr  Ward  denies  the  truth  of  this 
^ertion  he  possibly  refers  again  to  Southern  India,  but  even 
in  that  part  of  the  country  the  increased  liberty  accorded  to 
women  can  only  be  of  modern  date,  for,  as  mentioned  in  the 
paper  of  June  6th,  Tippoo  Saib  commanded  that  every 
woman  who  went  out  of  doors  unveiled  should  be  taken  to 
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prison.  This  was  at  Madras.  As  regards  restrictions  of  this 
^ture,  Baboo  P.  C.  Mozoomdar  may  possibly  have  intended 
to  refer  to  Northern  or  North  eastern  portions  of  India,  for 
it  appears  that  the  customs  with  regard  to  women  vary  in 
different  parts  of  our  Eastern  empire.  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  when  I  wrote  the  paper  in  question,  but  I  was  soon  made 
cognizant  of  the  fact  by  the  eagerness  with  which  native 
friends  from  different  parts  of  India  repudiated  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  customs  reflecting  so  deeply  upon  the  humanity, 
civilisation,  and  manhood  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are 
ia  force. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Ward’s  remarks  upon  “the  ignorance 
of  the  male  population  of  India,  especially  those  of  them 
who  arp  Hindoos  of  high  caste,”  it  is  most  encouraging  to 
note  the  naturally  great  capabilities  of  the  race  for  culture, 
and  their  aptitude  iu  availing  themselves  of  such  opportunities 
as  may  be  at  their  command.  Ignorance  certainly  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  such  as  come  over  to  this  country,  for  it 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  among  the  native  gentlemen 
who  thus  become  our  national  guests  any  who  do  not  display 
at  least  average  cultivation ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  a  large  section  of  English  society  has  within  late  years 
become  familiar  with  natives  possessed  of  not  merely  average 
intelligence,  but  endowed  likewise  with  intellectual  power, 
the  profundity,  brilliance,  and  vigour  of  which  justly  excite 
the  admiration  and  attention  of  our  most  polished  scholars 
and  our  most  earnest  politicians.  All  the  more  incumbent  is 
it  upon  them  to  aid  in  securing  a  share  of  the  priceless 
benefits  of  education  and  freedom  to  the  women  of  their 
land.  I  am,  &c.,  M.  Jamb  Romniobr. 

Kensington,  August  17th,  1874. 


MB  OBEEN’S  INTBODUOTION  TO  HUME. 

[First  Notice.] 

ffunutn  Nature,  and  Dialogues  eonctming  Natural 
I  Mltgion,  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with  Preliminary  Disserta¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  T.  H.  Green,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol 
t^ljege,  Oxford,  and  T.  H.  Grose,  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s 
Collie,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

This  new  edition  of  Hume’s  selected  works  consists  of 
two  volumes,  the  first  including  the  part  of  the  “  Treatise 
I  on  Human  Nature  ”  which  deals  with  the  understanding ; 
j  the  second  volume,  containing  the  moral  part  of  the 
I  treatise,  together  with  the  dialogues  concerning  natural 
■  religion.  Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  elaborate 
introduction  by  Mr  Green.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  far 
the  more  lengthy  of  the  two,  attempts  a  detailed  review  of 
the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  as  the  speculative 
antecedents  to  the  views  of  the  “Treatise  on  Human 
Nature.”  To  this  first  volume  we  propose  now  to  confine 
our  attention. 

This  “General  Introduction,”  which  extends  through 
about  300  of  the  650  pages  of  the  volume,  is  a  highly 
ingenious  example  of  destructive  analysis  and  criticism. 
Mr  Green  avows  himself,  a  disbeliever  in  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  ruling  methods  of  the  English  empirical  school 
of  philosophy.  He  considers  that  Hume  carried  the  natural 
history  of  the  human  mind  to  its  last  stage,  proving  in  the 
process  the  impossibility  of  determining  the  primary 
problems  of  cognition  by  this  method  (sections  2  and  3). 
Henceforth  the  one  way  to  advance  speculation  was, 
according  to  Mr  Green,  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of 
those  elementary  experiences  from  which  all  our  ideas  had 
been  said  to  fiow.  This  direction  was  pursued  by  Kant 
and  his  successors  in  Germany,  who  have  succeed^,  says 
our  author,  in  demonstrating  that  reality  is  not  coincident 
with  mere  feeling  as  the  antithesis  of  conception,  but 
involves  in  all  its  forms  the  constructive  energies  of  thought. 
Mr  Green  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  so-called  followers 
of  Hume  in  England  have  done  nothing  to  improve  the 
method  of  their  nominal  master.  Where  they  seem  to 
escape  the  confusion  and  contradiction  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
they  are  said  to  do  so  by  abandoning  their  professed  prin¬ 
ciples.  Hence,  Mr  Green  concludes  that  an  exhaustive 
refutation  of  Hume’s  argument  is  the  most  effective  mode 
of  upsetting  the  present  dominant  English  philosophy. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  questions  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  judging  of  the  success  of  Mr  Green’s  critique  : 
first,  of  all,  it  may  be  asked  whether  he  has  adequately 
refuted  the  arguments  advanced  by  Locke  and  Hume; 
secondly,  whether  by  this  mode  of  refutation  he  has  at  the 
same  time  demolished  all  subsequent  empirical  theories  of 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  CREMATION. 

Sir,— Some  months  since  I  was  gravely  assured  by  a  lady 
that  no  one  who  believed  in  the  dogma  of  a  physical  resur¬ 
rection  could  be  an  advocate  of  the  practice  of  cremation.  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  read  somewhat  differently  in  the  works 
of  a  writer  who  was  commonly  assumed  to  have  known  what 
it  was  he  said,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  the  remarkable  passage 
from  Paul  (without  naming  him)  commencing  “  Thou  fool  !  ” 
in  which  he  points  out  that  the  body  which  is  is  not  that 
which  shallhe.  Instantly  the  lady  protested,  with  undisguised 
heat,  against  the  excessive  “  rudeness  ”  which  characterises 
religious  controversy.  I  commend  the  incident  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  may  discover  in  it  a  most  striking  illustration 
(for  a  third  edition  of  his  recent  discourse  at  Westminster)  of 
the  unsettlement  of  faith  in  people  who  forget  to  reason, 
through  the  promulgation  of  ideas  to  w’hich  th^  are  not 
accustomed.  I  am,  &c.,  J,  T,  Hbxtbr. 

August  26tb,  1874. 


T  E  N  S  O  N. 

So  many  times,  so  many  ways. 

Yet  “  not  this  time,”  or  “not  this  way,” 

Till  love  finds  nothing  left  to  say, 

And  life’s  but  undone  ruined  days. 

Nay,  sweet,  you  do  not  love  me !  Nay, 

Love  cannot  love  to  so  gainsay 
So  many  times,  so  many  ways. 

With  “ not  this  time,”  or  “not  this  way  I” 

My  heart  you  have  broken  long  ago. 

But  Spring  says  “  let  the  Summer  come  ;  ** 

And  Autumn  garners  the  year’s  sum 
Of  sorrow  ;  and  the  cold  winds  blow. 

And  hope ’s  thrown  like  a  pitted  plum  ; — 

And  still  foreboding  finds  you  dumb, 

And  faith  finds  only  faith  in  woe. 

And  Autumn  says  “let  Winter  come.”  • 

And  yet  to  praise  you  who  dispraise, 

If  not  for  love  (as  lovers  may). 

You  might  have  named  a  listening  day 
To  stay  the  little  pain  tliat  slays  ; 

For  life  dies  out  with  love’s  decay. 

And  love  may  curse  death’s  hope  away 
So  many  times,  so  many  ways  ; — 

Yet  not  this  time,  and  not  this  way. 

Thbo.  Marzials. 
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by  some  feeling  of  resemblance,  and  has  argued  that  even 
the  comprehensive  law  of  causation  itself  has  no  better 
objective  basis  than  a  mass  of  uncontradicted  experiences. 

If  Mr  Green,  through  the  isolation  of  his  stand-point 
fails  to  gain  a  full  insight  into  the  empirical  modes  of 
thought,  it  may  be  expected  that  minds  which  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  these  humble  walks  will  find  it  diflScult  to  follow 
him  when  he  expounds  his  own  views  of  the  particular 
problem  mooted.  Hegelian  ideas  can  never  be  made  easy 
of  apprehension  to  the  uninitiated  ;  in  this  they  differ  from 
the  ideas  of  the  “  popular  ”  logic.  Yet  those  whose  sad 
fate  it  has  been  to  grope  after  a  few  stray  rays  of  light 
within  the  mysterious  recesses  of  Hegelian  treatises  maybe 
grateful  to  Mr  Green  for  rendering  his  method  of  philo¬ 
sophising  as  intelligible  as  possible  by  applying  it  to  ques¬ 
tions  sharply  defined  by  English  empiricists.  In  reading 
this  new  contribution  to  Hegelian  thought  we  are  spared  at 
least  the  long  preliminary  search  for  the  subje^  under 
discussion.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat  painfully  German 
style  Mr  Green  has  managed,  we  think,  to  bring  his  meta¬ 
physical  conceptions  as  near  as  possible  to  the  line  of  vision 
of  the  ordinary  inquiring  intellect. 


implications  of  particular  phrases,  rather  than  on  a  careful 
induction  of  the  essential  ideas  of  the  writers  criticised. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  critic  has 
to  appreciate  his  subject  ah  extra.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
writer  who  holds  that  psychology  must  .be  reduced  to 
metaphysic  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  entering  into 
the  full  meaning  of  thinkers  whose  cardinal  doctrine  was 
that  metaphysic  must  be  based  on  psychology.  Not  that 
this  remoteness  of  stand-point  in  a  critic  is  wholly  an  evil. 
Such  a  reviewer  will  pretty  certainly  discover  flaws  and 
expose  weaknesses  which  would  escape  the  attention  of  a 
more  S3rmpathetic  critic.  The  accompanying  defect  of 
vision  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  Mr  Green’s  account  of 
Locke’s  system,  whose  unguarded  homeliness  of  speech  is 
obviously  insusceptible  of  the  rigorous  verbal  analysis 
which  Mr  Green  employs.  In  relation  to  Hume’s  doctrines 
Mr  Green’s  critical  capacity  is  frequently  hampered  by  an 
inaptitude  for  seizing  the  central  ideas  of  the  system  he 
discusses.  This  defect  shows  itself  for  the  most  part  in  the 
assumption  that  because  Hume  employs  in  his  reasonings 
certain  terms,  such  as  “  body,”  substance,”  “identity,” 
he  is  conceding  the  reality  of  these  ideas  in  their  accepted 
philosophical  signification.  Many  of  Mr  Green’s  most 
subtle  criticisms  are  rendered  invalid  by  this  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  The  reader  may  be  referred  for  illustrations  of  this 
misapprehension  to  section  219,  where  the  sense  of  resem¬ 
blance  “  among  objects  ”  is  said  to  necessitate  a  belief  in 
|>ermanent  independent  existences ;  to  sections  334  and 
following,  where  Hume’s  theory  of  causation  is  pronounced 
exclusive  of  all  notion  of  uniform  relation,  though  Hume 
continually  speaks  of  uniform  relations  of  “contiguity,” 
“constancy,”  and  “coherence.”  In  one  or  two  instances 
Mr  Green’s  refutation  turns  on  something  very  like  a 
quibble,  as  when  he  says  (section  303)  that  we  cannot 
“  mistake  the  succession  of  our  interrupted  perceptions  for 
an  identical  object  ”  (as  Hume  alleges),  without  having  an 
idea  of  such  an  identical  object  pre-existing  in  the  mind. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr  Green  that  Hume 
regarded  single  elementary  impressions,  in  which  the  mind 
is  purely  passive,  as  the  whole  material  of  knowledge. 
Passages  to  which  Mr  Green  himself  refers,  clearly  show 
that  Hume  recognised  relations  and  aspects  of  impressions 
as  distinct  subjects  of  cognition,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  our  conceptions  of  body,  identity,  and 
the  co-existent,  his  analysis  of  the  relations  and  aspects 
which  supply  the  ideas  is  very  incomplete.  We  think  that 
a  careful  reader  of  Hume  will  interpret  the  recurring 
dictum,  “  Every  idea  must  be  derived  from  some  impression,” 
not  according  to  the  rigid  standard  which  Mr  Green 
employs,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  that  love  of  startling 
paradox  and  half -playful  impulse  to  confuse  himself  and 
his  readers  w'hich  shows  itself  so  plainly  in  the  closing 
section  of  the  volume  (“Conclusion  of  this  Book”) — a 
chapter,  by  the  way,  to  which  Mr  Green  does  not  allude. 

But,  however  far  Hume  may  have  been  from  a  consistent 
and  tenable  derivative  theory  of  knowledge,  this  does  not 
determine  the  question  whether  such  a  theory  is  possible. 
Mr  Green’s  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  pure  assumptions. . 
He  betrays  no  acquaintance  with  the  carefully  constructed 
theories  of  Perception  and  the  Extended  of  Professor  Bain 
and  Mr  Spencer  (see  especially  section  178).  He  fails  to 
see  that  an  empiricist  who  traces  all  ideas  in  their  ultimate 
source  to  feelings  may  still  hold  that  feelings  do  not  come 
ready  made  and  leave  their  impress  on  a  purely  passive 
mind,  but  require  to  be  distinguished  and  compared  in 
their  several  aspects  and  relations — including  pre-eminently 
their  points  of  convergence  with  others’  feelings — before 
they  yield  such  a  fine  intellectual  residuum  as  a  conception 
of  material  object  or  of  single  conscious  subject. 

Once  more  Mr  Green,  in  his  repeated  side-thrusts  at  the 
■“  popular  ”  inductive  logic  of  to-day,  scarcely  succeeds  in 
showing  wherein  it  deviates  from  a  pure  empiricism.  When 
he  says  that  by  the  use  of  the  ideas  of  “phenomenon,” 

*•  permanent  relations,”  and  “  uniformity  of  nature,”  the 
modern  logician — that  is,  Mr  Mill — postulates  the  existence 
of  something  real  beyond  all  single  experiences,  he  clearly 
misses  the  signification  of  these  terms  by  the  inductive 
logician ;  for  Mr  Mill  has  clearly  taught  that  general  pro- 
j>ositions  stand  for  nothing  but  single  experiences  connected 


TEAVELS  IN  NOEMANDY. 

Through  Normandy.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid.  Illustrated  by 
Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  London ;  W.  Isbister  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  book  and  has  been  written  with 
much  care  and  taste.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  autho¬ 
ress  has  been  so  strongly  influenced  throughout  by  the 
artistic  bias,  that  she  seems  to  be  always  torturing  nature 
into  looking  picturesque  according  to  a  certain  method  in 
art.  A  traveller  should  be  endowed,  especially  if  an 
amusing  book  is  intended  to  be  the  result  of  an  excursion, 
with  sympathies  reaching  out  in  all  directions  round  about 
him.  He  will,  of  course,  always  have  his  own  favourite 
mode  of  looking  at  things,  his  own  pet  objects  wherever  he 
goes ;  but,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  occasionally  keep  these 
modestly  in  the  background,  and  allow  other  interests  to 
have  fair  play.  A  philanthropist  and  an  ornithologist  on 
one  occasion  made  a  walking  tour  together.  Each  returned 
home  well  satisfied  with  himself,  but  with  a  sorrowful  mis¬ 
giving  that  his  companion  had  wasted  half  his  time  in 
running  about  after  objects  which  could  not,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  interest  a  sane  human  being.  Mrs  Macquoid  has  set 
about  her  task  with  83niipathies  almost  as  circumscribed  as 
those  of  our  pedestrian  friends.  Mr  Freeman’s  *  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,’  and  certain  old  chronicles  in 
Norman-French  rhymed  verse,  have  filled  her  mind  with 
romantic  enthusiasm  for  everything  connected  with  the 
name  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  whole  excursion 
appears  to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  series  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
scenes  of  the  Conqueror’s  birth,  his  exploits,  and  his  death. 
It  is  literally  the  Normandy  of  the  Norman  dukes  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  that  the  authoress  has  been 
to  look  at;  and  she  is  very  unwilling  that  she  or  her 
readers  should  stop  on  the  road  to  look  at  anything 
else.  Whatever  is  antique  or  pretty  she  describes 
with  much  artistic  skill,  and  never  overlooks  it  because 
it  is  out  of  the  way  or  commonplace.  Mrs  Macquoid 
is  an  artist  by  nature,  and  she  has  the  faults  of  an 
artist.  In  her  eyes  the  earth  is  little  better  than  a  big 
picture-gallery.  She  looks  at  things,  not  so  much  for 
their  intrinsic  beauty  and  true  meaning,  as  because  they 
will  make  pictures  fit  to  be  consecrated  in  a  framework  of 
gilded  wood.  Her  trees  are  always  showing  themselves  off 
to  advantage  “  against  ”  something  or  other ;  her  men  and 
w’omen  are  always  posed  in  groups ;  the  labourers’  blouses 
occur  always  fortunately,  and  are  of  a  delicious  faded  blue 
tint ;  even  the  patches  upon  their  blouses  are  noted  for  their 
picturesqueness.  We  don’t  in  the  least  object  to  this.  It 
is  a  delight  to  travel  through  this  green  and  sunny  comer 
of  France  in  company  with  a  writer  of  such  keen,  artistic 
vision,  and  Mr  Macquoid’s  very  graceful  sketches  of  old 
street  vistas,  of  church  carvings  and  exquisite  glimpses  of 
landscape,  add  materially  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
book.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  much 
warm  appreciation  of  its  merits,  w’e  weary,  as  the  volume 
progresses,  at  being  constrained  to  look  at  ever3rthing  from 
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the  same  point  of  view.  Has  Normandy  no  dirty  streets, 
no  ugly  men  and  women,  no  laughable  human  nature  in  it  ? 
Is  it  ail  a  washed-out,  simpering  paradise  of  sweet-faced 
nuns  and  pathetic  mediaeval  ruins?  In  her  account  of 
Le  Bon  Sauveur  in  Caen  our  authoress  is  evidently  dis¬ 
tressed,  in  the  midst  of  her  womanly  S3rmpathy  for  the 
suffering  and  misery  and  the  practical  hard  work  with 
which  she  finds  herself  there  surrounded,  lest  she  should 
inadvertently  trespass  upon  something  hopelessly  ugly 
and  only  human.  This  chapter  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  book.  Within  a  huge 
pair  of  gates  in  a  certain  street  of  Caen,  is  enclosed  a  series 
of  large  airy  buildings,  private  houses,  and  gardens,  with  a 
population  of  some  sixteen  hundred  souls.  These  consist 
of  deaf  and  dumb  and  idiot  children,  and  of  nearly  a 
thousand  insane  patients  of  both  sexes,  together  with  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  Sisters  upon  whom  devolves 
.  this  grim  charge.  This  extraordinary  charity  was  begun 
in  1720  by  two  poor  girls  in  a  lodging  of  their  own.  They 
founded  in  time  a  little  community  which  was  dispersed  at 
the  French  Revolution  in  1789.  The  Sisterhood  kept  their 
hold,  however,  upon  their  chosen  work,  and  in  1817  the 
department  offered  them  the  care  of  its  female  insane 
patients,  and  assisted  the  charity  by  a  loan,  faithfully 
repaid,  of  the  public  money.  In  a  short  time,  we  are  told, 
the  male  insane  patients  of  the  department  were  also 
entrusted  to  the  daughters  of  Le  Bon  Sauveur,  ^'who  are 
resigned,”  says  their  present  Superior,  **to  accept  them  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  His  poor  souls,  spite  of 
a  well-founded  repugnance ;  but  the  end  has  shown  how 
pleasing  this  sacrifice  was  to  their  heavenly  master.”  Mr 
and  Mrs  Macquoid  made  a  careful  investigation  of  this 
charity,  not  omitting  the  two  wonderful  cider  reservoirs, 
each  capable  of  holding  nearly  a  thousand  hogsheads,  the 
bakery,  kitchens,  windmill,  and  farm-yard.  It  is  a  curious 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  institution  and  its  devoted 
Sisterhood  that  Beau  Brummell  died  at  Le  Bon  Sauveur. 
His  room  is  shown  to  strangers  who  wish  to  see  it.  He 
seems  to  have  died  very  peacefully.” 

If  Mrs  Macquoid  is  a  little  too  intent  on  picking  out  the 
picturesque  in  everything  she  sees,  she  has,  nevertheless,  by 
this  means  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  very  artistic  account  of 
an  extremely  interesting  tract  of  country.  She  has  carried 
us  back  to  the  days  before  the  Conquest,  when  the  Norman 
poets  wrote  their  sweet,  sensuous  romances  by  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  Nothing  is  more  notable  in  this  little  book  than 
the  constantly  recurring  river  of  the  old  Trouvere  poets, 
meandering  among  sun-lit  meadows  that  are  as  dainty  and 
fresh  as  any  garden,  and  where  ever3rthing  is  of  so  bright 
and  happy  a  nature  that  the  beholder  is  seized  with  a 
kind  of  rapture  at  the  excessive  prettiness  of  the  tout 
ensemble.  Here  is  the  very  landscape  of  Chaucer’s  earlier 
muse,  the  first  dream-world  of  our  Anglo-Norman  poets  1 
Mrs  Macquoid  has  taken  for  the  hero  of  her  wanderings 
that  eminent  despot,  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  her  book 
also  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  our 
early  poetic  literature.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
pleasant  reading,  and  will,  we  trust,  help  to  awaken  a 
popular  interest  in  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  our  political  and  literary 
history.  E.  R.  M. 


SOME  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

IJistory  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  AjMstolic  Age.  By  Edward 
Reuss.  Tranglated  by  Annie  Harwood,  with  a  Rreface  and  Notes 
by  R.  W.  Dale.  Vol.  II.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Legends  of  the  Old  Testament  traced  to  their  apparent  Primitive 
Sources.  By  T.  L.  Strange.  Trtibner  and  Co. 

The  Development  of  Creation  on  the  Earth.  By  T.  L«  Strange. 
TrUbner  and  Co. 

Natural  Science,  Religious  Creeds^  and  Scripture  Truth:  what  they 
Teach  concerning  the  Mystery  of  God.  By  Daniel  Reid.  In  Two 
Parts.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Professor  Reuss  is  an  Alsatian  Frenchman,  a  Professor 
of  the  Gallo-German  University  of  Strasburg,  and  his  work 
combines  German  thoroughness  with  French  perspicuity. 
It  is  not  altogether  exempt  from  German  prolixity,  but  this 
*oems  rather  occasioned  by  anxiety  to  leave  nothing  unex¬ 
plained  than  by  so  anti-national  a  failing  as  inaptitude  for 
brevity  of  expression.  The  work  would  unquestionably 
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same  time.  So  long  aa  he  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
subject  he  appears  fully  satisfied  that  John’s  part  is  mainly 
that  of  a  reporter ;  but  when  he  descends  to  particulars,  he 
virtually  claims  for  him  the  dignity  of  authorship.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Christ’s  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  he  says,  **  He  [John] 
thus  insensibly  drops  the  thread  of  the  history  ;  he  breaks 
through  the  bounds  of  the  narrative  form  he  has  adopted 
as  he  finds  it  too  strait  for  his  object ;  he  returns  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  his  true  element,  which  is  that  of  doctrinal 
exposition.”  In  plain  English,  we  do  not  know  what  Jesus 
said  to  Nicodemus,  but  we  know  what  John  thought  he 
should  have  said. 

Such  haziness  as  this  is  a  frequent  result  of  over-culture. 
The  drawbacks  to  Mr  T.  L.  Strange’s  *  Legends  of  the  Old 
Testament  ’  proceed  from  the  opposite  cause,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  want  of  mental  discipline.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  Mr  Strange’s  considerable  natural  powers  that  an 
active  and  useful  public  career  in  India  should  have  left 
him  no  time  to  sift  the  theories  of  European  savants.  An 
exile  at  Madras  is  only  too  glad  of  any  intellectual  pro- 
vender  he  can  get,  and  is  not  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Max  MUller  and  the  author  of  ^  The  Book 
of  Ood.’  A  writer  addressing  an  English  public,  however, 
is  bound  to  exercise  some  discrimination,  and  should  take 
especial  heed  not  to  revive  one  set  of  fables  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  explode  another.  ‘‘  Physician,  heal  thyself,”  would 
be  a  suitable  retort  to  any  one  impugning  the  Mosaic 
chronology  on  the  strength  of  the  Z(^iac  of  Denderah,  of 
which  venerable  monument  we  really  did  think  we  had  heard 
the  last.  Astronomy  and  mjrthology  are  the  most  dangerous 
subjects  with  which  any  but  a  professed  expert  can  meddle, 
and  it  must  be  feared  that  Mr  Strange’s  easiness  of  belief 
in  matters  not  fairly  within  the  scope  of  his  treatise  will, 
however  unjustly,  impair  the  effect  of  his  sensible  and 
spirited  treatment  of  his  proper  theme.  His  illustration 
of  the  legendary  character  of  ancient  Jewish  history  is 
much  fresher  in  manner  than  in  matter,  but  is  admirably 
terse  and  telling  where  he  does  not  stray  into  groundless  or 
dubious  identifications  of  Semitic  with  Indian  or  classical 
myths.  His  other  little  work  is  in  the  main  a  compilation 
of  recent  discoveries  in  natural  science,  not  arranged  in  the 
most  orderly  manner.  It  contains,  however,  some  pregnant 
remarks  on  the  difficulties  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
unless  supplemented  by  the  mysterious  impulse  towards  new 
existence,  deducible  from  the  issue  of  Dr  Bastian’s  experi¬ 
ments,  and  obscurely  postulated  in  the  remarkable  work  of 
Mr  St  George  Mivart.  Such  criticisms  lose  something  of 
their  legitimate  weight  when  the  critic  is  found  gravely 
quoting  Sampson  Arnold  Mackney,  the  learned  cobbler  of 
Norwich,  a  patient  the  nature  and  cause  of  whose  disorder 
are  lucidly  indicated  by  the  Roman  procurator  Festus  in  a 
well-known  speech. 

“  When  Heaven  sends  mouths  it  sends  meat,”  so,  having 
permitted  Mr  Daniel  Reid’s  rhapsody  to  be  written,  it  will 
doubtless  in  due  time  supply  some  favoured  mortal  with 
the  faculties  necessary  for  comprehending  it.  The  most 
intelligible  of  the  few  categorical  propositions  we  have 
ourselves  been  able  to  extract  from  it,  is  that  of  the  existence 
of  a  real  though  subtle  distinction  between  the  operations 
of  Satan  as  a  Serpent,  and  his  operations  as  a  Dragon. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

A  ^ote  im  June.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Car 
lin^ord,'  See.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  stories  which  Mrs 
Oliphant  has  yet  written.  Devoid  of  any  affectation,  either  of 
stylo  or  sentiment,  it  is  an  admirable  work,  and  one  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  sustain  her  reputation.  The  story  itself  is  slight 
to  a  degree,  but  the  treatment  of  it  is  infused  by  a  poetic 
spirit,  which  gives  the  whole  the  air  of  an  idyll  in  prose. 
To  the  novel-reader  who  asks  for  sensational  incidents  it 
offers  no  attractions ;  the  most  exciting  event  in  the  two 
volumes  being  the  death  of  a  clergyman — and  although 
this  incident  is  not  drawn  at  all  in  a  conventional  style, 
yet  it  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  allay  the  appetites  of  those 
who  crave  for  the  “  Polion  upon  Ossa  ”  of  horrors.  Mrs 
Oliphant  invariably  shows  at  her  best  when  she  is  not 
encumbered  with  an  intricate  mesh  of  circumsiaiicds. 


Unravelling  mysteries  which  have  first  been  carefully  con¬ 
cocted  in  the  novelist’s  brain  is  no  work  for  her.  In 
following  out  the  subtle  shades  of  character,  and  in  tracing 
the  inter-communication  there  is  between  human  souls,  she 
fulfils  her  natural  vocation.  We  do  not  know  that  she  has 
ever  yet  given  us  striking  psychological  studies  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  those  of  Balzac  or  Thackeray  ;  she  is 
not  so  keen  or  so  far-seeing  as  those  artists  ;  but  she  has 
undoubtedly  presented  us  with  many  studies  of  character 
worthy  of  taking  high  rank.  In  the  novel  before  ns  there 
is  some  return  to  her  old  form  of  treatment,  when  the 
‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  ’  came  upon  the  world  with  a 
pleasant  surprise,  revealing  a  hand  that  could  certainly 
to  a  very  great  extent  lift  the  veil  from  human  action  and 
feeling. 

The  *  Rose  in  June,’  as  Miss  Damerel,  the  heroine  of  this 
story,  had  been  appropriately  named  by  her  father,  is 
sketched  by  Mrs  Oliphant,  early  in  her  pages,  as  a  most 
bewitching  creature.  The  few  lines  devoted  to  her  etching 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  her  than  any  description  of 
ours,  and  therefore  we  will  reproduce  them.  A  rose  of 
the  very  season  of  roses  was  this  Rose.  Her  very  smile, 
which  came  and  went  like  breath,  never  away  for  two 
minutes  together,  yet  never  lasting  beyond  the  time  yon 
took  to  look  at  her,  was  flowery  too ;  I  can  scarcely  tell 
why.  For  my  own  part,  she  always  reminded  me  not  so 
much  of  a  garden-rose  in  its  glory  as  of  a  branch  of  wild 
roses  all  blooming  and  smiling  from  the  bough,  here  pink, 
here  white,  here  with  a  dozen  ineffable  tints.  Her  hair 
was  light  brown,  with  the  least  little  curl  in  the  world 
just  about  her  forehead,  but  shining  like  satin  on  her 
pretty  head ;  her  eyes,  too,  were  brown,  with  a  dancing 
gleam  of  light  in  each ;  the  delicate  eyebrows  curved,  the 
eyelashes  curved,  the  lips  curved,  all  wavy  and  rounded. 
Life  and  light  shone  out  of  the  girl,  and  sweet,  uncon¬ 
scious  happiness.”  There  is  little  wonder,  some  will  say, 
that  Mr  Damerel,  the  Rector  of  Dinglefield,  a  man 
of  refined  tastes,  should  delight  in  the  society  of  thii 
sweet,  aesthetic  creature,  and  prefer  it  generally  to  that 
of  Mrs  Damerel,  who  was  but  a  prosaic  person  in  comparitm 
with  her  daughter.  But  in  truth  we  have  not  much 
sympathy  with  Mr  Damerel.  A  man  who  gives  hims^ 
up  to  luxurious  living,  reclining  on  soft  cushions  and 
Persian  rugs,  and  complaining  in  lackadaisical  tones 
of  the  roughness  of  the  world,  while  his  wife  is 
fighting  the  real  battle  of  life,  and  endeavouring,  almost 
fruitlessly,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  earns  little  commisera¬ 
tion  from  us.  Yet  this  is  the  Rector’s  role ;  and  while  he 
was  dozing  in  the  sunshine,  Mrs  Damerel  was  makii^ 
a  fine  art  of  her  housekeeping  bills.  As  the  author  says— 
‘*8he  knew  exactly  how  long  a  tailor  or  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant  would  wait  for  his  money  without  acerbation  of 
temper,  and  would  seize  that  crowning  moment  to  have 
him  paid  by  hook  or  by  crook.”  The  terrible  fight  for 
respectability  Mrs  Damerel  waged  exceedingly  well  and 
with  good  store  of  worldly  wisdom  until  the  Rector 
died,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  this  easy-going 
gentleman  had  left  his  family  in  poverty,  owing  to  gross 
carelessness  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  Of  course, 
the  talent  for  spending  money  is  much  more  common  than 
the  talent  for  acquiring  it.  Mr  Damerel  possessed  the 
common,  vulgar  facility  for  getting  rid  of  wealth,  and 
when  he  died — as  he  did  die,  something  like  a  heathen, 
we  must  confess — his  wife  and  children  were  astounded 
at  finding  how  poor  they  were.  Before  this  catastrophe 
occurred  Mr  Incledon,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  set  his  heart  upon  Bose. 
He  was  much  older  than  she,  and  was  by  no  means 
overpowered  by  the  all-devouring  passion  of  love, 
but  he  thought  Miss  Damerel  would  look  well  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  and  he  certainly  loved  her  as  much 
as  he  could  ever  expect  to  love  any  woman.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  story  is  taken  up  by  detailing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  met  with  in  prosecuting  his  suit.  At  one  tune, 
by  the  aid  of  a  Perugino  which  he  had  bought,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  his  magnificent  ancestral  domain,  both  of 
which  he  exhibited  to  Rose,  he  thought  he  had  well-nigh 
persuaded  himself  that  she  could  really  love  him  ;  but  he 
was  egregiously  mistaken.  Though  “  he  looked  youngs 
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than  he  really  was,”  and  possessed  many  other  agreeable 
points,  all  availed  him  nothing,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
Mordecai  in  the  gate.  Bose  was  perverse,  and  loved  a 
young  sailor,  Edward  Wodehouse,  who  was  miserably  poor, 
of  course.  Mr  Incledon,  on  discovering  his  rival,  used  his 
influence  in  getting  him  sent  abroad  to  a  foreign  station — a 
verjj  foreign  station,  we  may  say — in  the  hope  of  thus  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  claims.  But  wilful  woman  is  never  to  be 
won  that  way.  Bose  Damerel  had  the  audacity  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  absent  one  more  closely  than  ever. 
Little  had  passed  between  them,  but  they  were  photographed 
on  each  other’s  hearts,  and  opposition  in  such  a  case  is 
useless.  When  Mr  Incledon  proposed  for  Bose’s  hand,  he 
received  every  encouragement  from  Mrs  Damerel.  That 
poor  weak  woman  could  not  resist  the  splendid  prospect 
held  out  for  her  daughter  and  herself  by  this  offer,  and, 
finding  that  Bose  absolutely  refused  to  entertain  the  idea, 
she  appealed  to  her  feelings,  and  demanded  from  her  the 
self-sacrifice  that  was  necessary.  Goaded  by  the  repeated 
allusions  to  her  selfishness  in  not  becoming  Mr  Incledon’s 
wife,  which  would  have  saved  her  mother  and  sisters  from 
pecuniary  ruin,  poor  Bose  clandestinely  left  home,  and 
met  accidentally  her  former  lover  in  her  flight.  After  a 
hasty  interview  Miss  Damerel  proceeded  to  town,  to  the 
residence  of  her  former  schoolmistress,  where  she  remained 
for  some  days.  Being  persuaded  at  length  to  return,  she 
sought  out  Mr  Incledon,  and,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
at  last  unfolded  to  him  her  whole  story.  The  rich  man 
was  much  moved,  and  indignant  with  Mrs  Damerel  for 
what  he  described  as  her  attempt  to  sell  ”  her  daughter 
to  him.  He  released  Bose  from  her  engagement,  and  the 
story  has  the  happy  ending  that  Wodehouse,  who  is  con¬ 
veniently  in  the  neighbourhood  (having  returned  from 
abroad  and  had  his  furlough  enlarged),  claims  the  happy 
“Bose  in  June”  as  his  own.  Mrs  Oliphant  lets  the  curtain 
fall  upon  a  story  which  is  most  gracefully  written.  It  will 
be  read  with  interest,  and  though  some  of  the  characters 
are  not  quite  so  strong  as  we  could  wish,  we  have  every 
confidence  in  commending  the  novel  to  the  public  attention 
as  a  corrective  to  the  pretentious  and  vulgar  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  now  too  much  in  vogue.  Thornton  Acland. 


found  himself  involved,  owing  to  his  early  education. 
That  tenderness  of  conscience — might  it  not  be  called 
scrupulosity  ?  —  which  was  his  speciality,  forbade  the 
revulsion  into  freedom  of  thought  which  so  often  follows 
upon  a  bringing  up  like  his,  and  drove  him  over  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  believing  too  much,  and  of  seeking  on 
earth  that  revealed  religious  authority  which  is  nowhere 
promised  by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion — that 
unattainable  something  which  men  imagine  is  to  be  met 
with  in  a  visible  teaching  Church,  with  a  visible  defining 
Head.  Had  this  desire  been  discoverable  only  in  Henry 
William  Wilberforce,  and  not  in  any  other  members  of  his 
family.  Dr  Newman’s  theory  might  have  been  accepted  as 
true.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  same  idea  per¬ 
vaded  the  mind  of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  system  of 
Evangelicalism,  as  interpreted  by  the  ‘‘Clapham  sect,” 
that  human  principle  of  authority  which  the  Boman 
Catholic  of  a  few  years  back  recognised  in  the  Church, 
and  the  Ultramontane  of  the  present  day  discovers  in  the 
Pope ;  and  when,  besides,  we  see  first  one  brother  and  then 
another  shipwrecked  on  the  same  rock,  till  but  one 
remained — a  man  of  Episcopal  rank,  the  greatest  upholder 
amongst  Anglicans  of  the  notion  of  an  earthly  infallible 
interpreting  centre — it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  would  have  followed  in  the 
sam^  track,  whatever  his  profession  might  have  been. 
And  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Dr  Newman 
himself  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Wilberforce’s  secession  to 
Borne. 

Viewed  on  its  human  side,  Mr  Wilberforce’s  conversion  mav  be 
attributed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  straightforward  logic  of  a  clear 
mind ;  on  the  other,  to  his  intimate  profound  perception  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  of  his  responsibilities  in  relation  to  it.  While 
he  was  resolute  in  pursuing  his  principles  to  their  legitimate  issues, 
he  was  undaunted  in  facing  those  issues,  whatever  they  might  be. 
Religion  was  to  him  not  knowledge  so  much  as  obedience.  .  .  . 
That  there  had  been  a  Revelation  given  from  above  to  man,  in 
order  to  our  eternal  salvation,  was  undeniable ;  the  only  point  was, 
what  was  it?  What  were  its  gifts,  its  promises,  its  teachings? 
Where  were  these  to  be  found  ?  How  were  they  to  be  obtained  ? 
His  intellect  made  answer.  .  .  in  the  Church  universally  called 
Catholic,  and  nowhere  else.  It,  and  it  alone,  carried  with  it  the 
tokens  and  notes,  the  continuity,  succession,  and  claims  of  that 
divine  polity,  which  had  been  founded  and  formed  by  the 
Apostles  in  the  beginning. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Mr  Wilberforce  him¬ 
self  in  his  “  Farewell  Letter  to  his  Parishioners  ”  of  East 
Farleigh,  Kent,  when  in  1851  he  left  them  for  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  Borne.  He  could  not  find  in  Anglicanism  any 
authority  for  a  revealed  religion ;  he  fancied  it  dwelt  in 
Borne, — since  the  “  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
Church,  because  she  is  the  only  Church  that  was  set  up  by 
God  Himself,”  and  differs  from  all  other  institutions  of  the 
same  sort,  b^use  they  “  have  been  set  up  by  men,  who 
from  time  to  time  thought  they  could  make  a  new  Church 
better  than  the  old  Church:  which  had  been  from  the 
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The  Church  and  the  Empires.  Historical  Periods.  By  Henry 
William  Wilberforce.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
J.  H.  Kewmau  D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.  London:  H.  S.  King 
and  Co. 

The  mere  essays  in  this  work,  clever  as  they  are,  and 
pleasing  enough  to  read  as  far  as  mere  reading  goes,  do  not 
render  it  chiefly  valuable.  The  whole  interest  of  the  book 
18  centred  in  the  memoir  which  precedes  it,  and  without 
which  the  remainder  would  be  comparatively  very  common¬ 
place  indeed.  Between  Dr  Newman  and  Mr  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
berforce  there  existed  a  friendship  the  deepest  and  most 
intimate  conceivable,  resembling  rather  the  great  love  of 
brothers  than  the  ordinary  friendship  of  every-day  life. 
From  his  entrance  at  Oriel,  Oxford,  in  1826,  at  the  age  of 
iimeteen,  when  as  yet  Dr  Newman  was  a  young  don  of 
the  same  college,  to  Mr  Wilberforce’s  death  in  1873 — a 
period  of  nearly  fifty  years — this  bond  of  love  was  never 
loosened,  but  rather  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  as  time 
'vent  on.  Each  seemed  from  the  first  irresistibly  attracted 
the  one  to  the  other — Newman  to  Wilberforce,  “partly 
from  his  name,  partly  from  his  appearance  ” ;  for  he  was 

small  and  timid,  shrinking  from  notice,  with  a  bright 
face  and  intelligent  eyes Wilberforce  to  Newman  by  that 
magic  spell  which  the  latter  already  possessed  of  drawing 
to  himself  men  of  like  spirit  and  loving,  trusting  natures — 
a  spell  which,  amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which 
be  has  been  exposed,  has  never  deserted  the  great 
Oratorian. 

Originally  reared  in  the  same  school  of  religious 
thought,  the  ultra-Evangelicalism  of  the  “Clapham  sect,” 
e^h  passed  through  the  same  phases  of  faith — the  one, 
the  master  spirit,  leading,  the  other  lovingly  following,  till 
at  length  the  disciple  and  the  teacher  reached  the  one  goal, 
and  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  Boman  Church  that  which 
bey  and  many  others  similarly  constituted  had  vainly  ^ 
sought  in  the  Protestant  system.  The  bent  of  Mr  Wilber-  I 


even  superstitious,  adherence  to  his  father’s  teaching,  drove 
him  from  one  standpoint  to  another  ;  from  the  infallibility 
of  one  sect  to  that  of  one  still  falser.  It  was  the  Bible 
versus  the  Pope,  and  the  latter  had  it.  His  mind,  naturally 
inclined  to  superstition  of  some  sort  or  another,  found  refuge 
in  the  serfdom  of  the  Papal  system,  and  at  once  adapted 
itself  to  its  new  position.  We  therefore  need  not  be  sur- 
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prised  at  finding  Mr  Wilberforco  in  his  first  Essay 
deliberately  recording  his  conviction  that,  because  of  its 
overt  hrowal  of  what  he  considered  the  supernatural,  the 
result  of  Protestantism  has  been  to  restore  throughout 
Europe  “more  and  more  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
heathen  society,”  or  to  stumble  upon  a  passage  in  his 
second  in  which  he  defends  with,  polished  vigour  the 
debasing  system  of  relic-worship,  so  abominally  prevalent 
in  and  authorised  by  the  Boman  Church.  Dr  Newman 
speaks  truly  of  his  simplicity  of  character,  but  was  not 
much  of  that  simplicity  superstition  ?  If  not,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  following  incident,  which,  knowing  Dr 
Newman’s  scepticism  as  to  modem  miracles,  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  to  have  found  recorded  ?  Mr  Wilber- 
force  being  in  Rome  in  1859,  had  an  attack  of  Roman 
fever,  after  which  ho  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pope,  who 
“  remarking  the  traces  of  illness  upon  his  countenance,  gave 
him  his  blessing,  especially  for  his  recovery.  That  night 
the  usual  access  of  fever  did  not  take  place,  and  he  slept 
well ;  and  this  improvement,  which  continued  for  some 
time,  he  always  attributed  to  the  Apostolic  blessing.”* 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Anglican  Communion  Mr 
Wilberforce  became  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Catholic  Standard,  afterwards  called  the  Weekly  Register, 
and  here  truth  compels  the  statement  of  fact  that  he 
was  by  no  means  successful  as  a  journalist.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  ability,  his  wonderful  gift  of  fluency,  his 
felicity  of  expression  which  he  shared  with  his  brother,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  writing  seemed  always  to 
want  power,  and  rather  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  man  who 
felt  himself  bound  to  fill  a  certain  number  of  columns,  than 
that  of  one  who  wrote  as  his  inclination  or  tastes  prompted. 
Hence  it  was  that  even  his  friends  used  to  style  his  journal 
the  “  Weakly  Feeble-force,”  and  to  look  on  it  as  a  mere 
vehicle  for  conveying  in  a  congenial  manner  the  latest 
Roman  Catholic  gossip,  rather  than  as  a  really  representa¬ 
tive  organ  of  the  I^man  Church  in  England.  As  an 
editor  he  wanted  discrimination,  and  was  so  easily  imposed 
upon  as  to  allow  the  insertion  of  news  of  “  conversions  ” 
which  never  took  place,  and  to  permit  glowing  accounts  of 
the  advance  of  Romanism  to  appear  in  his  journal,  which 
later  investigation  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless.  With 
him  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  few  of  his 
compeers  now  like  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  himself  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  R.  C.  Dallas, 
as  to  the  success  of  the  Protestant  missions  to  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  vrithout  admitting  that 
Mr  Wilberforce  entered  into  the  controversy  under  a  very 
false  impression  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  In  like 
manner  his  enthusiastic  temperament  led  him  to  employ, 
and  to  permit  others  to  make  use  of,  language  the  most 
uncharitable  and  slanderous  towards  everything  connected 
with  Protestantism,  so  that  the  Weekly  Register,  under  his 
guidance,  obtained  an  unhappy  notoriety  for  ecclesiastical 
Billingsgate,  which  it  never  lost,  except  for  about  two 
years  between  the  middle  of  1870  and  the  latter  part  of 
1872,  when  the  then  proprietor,  Mr  Wilberforce’s  brother, 
strove,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  raise  its  literary  tone,  and  to 
redeem  its  character  as  a  fair  and  impartial  organ  of  Roman 
Catholic  opinion.  But  its  readers  were  too  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  dash  of  slander,  and  the  more  than  suspicion 
of  one-sidedness  with  which  it  had  been  so  plentifully 
seasoned  by  its  original  editor,  that  it  was  found  expedient 
to  revert  to  the  old  track,  and  to  strive  to  bolster  up 
Ultramontanism  by  means  of  strong  assertions,  and  that 
unscrupulous  disregard  for  the  Ninth  Commandment  which 
such  a  line  of  journalism  requires. 

To  one  tradition  of  his  youth  Mr  Wilberforce  remained 
constant,  namely,  his  hatred  of  slavery.  His  paper,  there¬ 
fore,  was  honourably  distinguished  by  its  strenuous  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  the  North  during  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  though,  owing  to  his  constitutional  indolence,  articles 
from  one  of  his  staflf  writing  up  the  South  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  “  Catholicity,”  were  too  often  admitted,  still  it 
was  always  easy  to  detect  Mr  Wilberforce ’s  manly,  though, 
from  a  Roman  stand-point,  unpopular  remarks  in  behalf 
of  the  blacks,  and  this  both  in  his  reference  to  the  struggle 
in  his  comments  on  the  events  of  the  week,  and  in  his 
leader  columns.  Such  clashing  between  himself  and  his 


subordinates  was  typical  of  his  want  of  method  in  con¬ 
ducting  his  paper.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  probably 
never  detected  by  the  majority  of  his  readers,  whose  only 
idea  then  as  now  was  to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  tall  talk  and  strong  language  for  their  money.  His 
interest  in  the  negro  continued  to  the  last,  nor  was  it  with¬ 
out  a  sensation  of  real  joy  that  he  obeyed  the  order  of  bis 
physician  to  take  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  with  a  view  to  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  “It  had  been  the  dream  of  his 
life  to  see  the  tropics,” — a  dream  which  included  the  desire 
to  see  for  himself  the  working  of  that  Act  by  which  his 
father  had  in  a  previous  generation  brought  about  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Unfortunately,  the  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  though  it 
gratified  himself  and  his  curiosity,  did  not  produce  the  cure 
hoped  for,  and  he  returned  to  England  in  July,  1872,  with 
the  hand  of  death  upon  him.  Shortly  after  Easter  in  the 
following  year  the  great  change  ensued,  and  he  preceded  by 
a  very  short  space  the  sudden  departure  of  his  more  illus¬ 
trious  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Of  the  sons  of 
the  great  Wilberforce,  one  only,  the  eldest  of  all,  remains : 
of  the  four,  three  saw  but  one  religious  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  that  of  submission  to  the  system  whose  claims  to 
infallibility  form  the  natural  and  logical  conclusion  to  the 
principles  which  children  reared  in  all  the  straitness  of  the 
“  Clapham  sect  ”  sucked  in  with  their  mother’s  milk.  The 
fourth  was  a  Bishop  of  the  Establishment,  a  SacerdotaHst 
of  the  Sacerdotalists,  and  yet  unable,  perhaps  unwilling,  to 
see  to  what  his  pretensions  pointed.  Of  the  four  brothers 
Henry  William  Wilberforce  was  the  most  emotional,  and 
most  impressionable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shallowest 
in  point  of  reading  and  information.  His  whole  life 
as  a  Romanist  seemed  to  be  one  struggle  as  to  whether 
he  should  believe  too  much  or  too  little.  For  safety’s 
sake  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  intellectual 
ease  he  made  choice  of  the  former  alternative ;  and 
the  feeling  that  his  moral  responsibility  as  to  his  faith 
ceased  on  his  submission  to  that  Church,  which  takes 
on  itself  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  judging  for  its 
sons,  doubtless  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  further  trouble. 
What  were  his  personal  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vatican  decision  as  to  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  Dr 
Newman  does  not  inform  us.  In  fact,  he  is  studiously 
reticent  in  the  matter,  and  neither  do  the  Essays  published 
treat  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  dogma,  nor  is  a  hint 
given  as  to  the  publication  of  an)d;hing  that  is  at  all  likely 
to  clear  up  the  question.  The  chances  are  that,  like  so 
many  other  lay  and  clerical  members  of  the  Roman 
Church,  he  did  not  dare  to  think  on  the  subject,  but  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  set  up  his 
fallible  judgment  against  that  of  “  the  Universal  Church.” 
This  idea  seems  a  natural  one  to  arrive  at  when  we  find  that 
he  died  after  receiving  Extreme  Unction,  and  in  the  habit 
of  a  Tertiary  of  the  Dominican  Order — two  facts  which 
augur  at  least  a  seeming  submission  to  all  and  everything 
declared  as  of  faith  by  the  Roman  See. 

Of  his  personal  kindness,  as  well  as  of  his  zeal  as  a 
parish  priest,  few  are  better  able  to  speak  than  the  present 
writer,  who  well  remembers  a  circumstance  related  at 
length  by  Dr  Newman,  testifying  to  a  breadth  of  spirit, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  crushed  out  when  he  deserted 
Anglicanism. 

His  parish  was  visited,  year  by  year,  in  the  hop  season,  by  s 
large  influx  of  Irish  from  London.  The  gathering  had  just  com¬ 
menced  in  this  year,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  fearful  outbreak 
of  cholera  among  these  poor  people  ;  many  were  struck  down  at 
their  work,  and  lay  dead,  or  at  death’s  door,  in  the  gardens  and 
barns  round  about.  Being  Catholics,  they  could  not  accept  Mr 
Wilberforce’s  services;  and  the  priest  who  promptly  came  over  to 
their  aid  from  Tunbridge  Wells  soon  found  himself  insufficient  for 
the  multitude  of  sick  and  dying.  Several  Fathers  of  the  London 
Oratory  came  to  his  assistance,  and  two  nuns  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  from  Hammersmith.  These  the  inmates  of  the  parsonage, 
regardless  of  the  peril,  took  into  their  own  house,  and  supplied 
to  the  extent  of  their  power  with  whatever  was  needed  by  their 
patients. 

That  was  but  one  trait  of  the  unselfishness  and  bene* 
volence  which  were  amongst  the  chief  notes  of  a  noble 
character,  whose  excellence  was  warped,  and  whose  bright¬ 
ness  was  obscured  by  a  system  the  iron  laws  of  which  forbade 
the  emplojnnent  of  such  qualities  in  any  sphere  congenial 
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to  the  tastes  and  disposition  of  their  possessor.  The  story 
of  Mr  Henry  William  Wilberforce  serves  to  point  a  sad 
moral,  and  stands  as  a  bitter  but  wholesome  warning  to 
those  who  would  substitute  for  freedom  of  thought  a  hard 
and  fast  line  beyond  or  short  of  which  right  cannot  exist. 

James  Spalding. 


THE  BLUE  BUTTERFLIES. 

H  Parpaioun  Blu.  William  C.  Bonaparte  Wyse.  Avignon ;  Gros. 

One  cannot  study  “  that  most  attractive  and  fortunate  of 
anachronisms,”  modem  Provencal  poetry,  without  perceiving 
how  much  of  the  real  charm  it  possesses  is  due,  not  only  to 
its  intrinsic  literary  merit,  but  to  the  circumstances  that 
have  accompanied  its  revival  and  continuance.  Such  works 
as  ^  The  Blind  Girl  of  Gastel  Cuille,’  and  *  Oalendal,*  do 
not  need  the  accompaniment  of  any  graceful  or  romantic 
incident  to  awaken  both  attention  and  admiration ;  and  yet 
who  can  read  the  former  without  recalling  the  effect  it 
produced  on  an  impressionable  southern  population  when 
the  poet  declaimed  it  himself  with  so  genuine  a  sympathy 
for  his  own  creations  that  he  laughed,  and  wept,  and 
applauded  with  his  audience ;  or  the  latter,  without  con¬ 
necting  the  passionate  devotion  of  Calendal  to  the  beautiful 
and  forlorn  Esterelle  with  Mistral’s  sensitive  love  for  his 
injured  Provence,  which  gives  his  writings  a  tone  at  once 
severe  and  pathetic  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  disconnect 
the  poets  from  their  poems  in  this  literary  phase,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life  of  each  is  so  intertwined  with  his  work ;  and 
should  one  feel  occasionally  inclined  to  condemn  some 
production  as  being  a  little  trivial  or  uninteresting,  the 
accompanying  circumstances  to  set  it  off  so  seem  to  be  a 
part  of  it,  that  criticism  is  disarmed.  And  who  would 
wish  to  be  always  critical  and  quarrel  with  the  glamour 
that  makes  a  page  taken  from  the  history  of  our  own  times 
read  like  an  old  fairy  tale  where  princes  and  poets  sit  at 
feast  together  ? 

If  we  have  present  in  our  memories  some  of  those 
romantic  facts  already  alluded  to, — the  •  Gascon  lasmin,  at 
once  barber  and  poet,  passing  through  triumphal  arches  on 
his  way  to  recite  his  poems  to  enthusiastic  crowds ;  the 
wreath  of  golden  laurel  leaves  and  silver  fruit  awarded 
him  by  his  native  towm  ;  his  own  verses  used  as  a  greeting 
by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  when  he  appeared  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  Philippe  ;  the  Felibrige,  or  guild  of  poets,  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1854,  with  its  feeling  of  kindly  brotherhood,  its 
memorial  feasts  and  jocund  gatherings ;  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  using  ‘  Mircio  ’  and  ‘  Calendal  ’  as  his  guide-books 
through  the  regions  that  they  describe ;  the  Empress  tell¬ 
ing  Mistral  how  his  lovely  Aubade,  *  0  Magali  ’  had  echoed 
many  times  under  the  Western  stars  ; — if  these  incidents 
have  taken  us  a  little  out  of  the  common  order  of  things, 
we  shall  be  the  less  surprised  to  find  a  Provencal  book, 

‘  Li  Parpaioun  Blu,’  written  by  Mr  Bonaparte  Wyse,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  bearing  a  name  which  connects  the 
past  once  more  with  the  modem  Provencal  literary  revival. 

The  preface  to  Mr  Bonaparte  Wyse’s  book  tells  us  that 
he  was  inspired  to  join  himself  to  the  Felibrige,  to  choose 
his  motto  and  symbol,  as  they  had  done,  by  sympathy  with 
their  undertaking,  and  genuine  admiration  for  what  they 
had  achieved.  The  past  literature  was  lich  in  models,  the 
present  full  of  healthy  life  and  enthusiasm,  and  Mr  Bona¬ 
parte  Wyse  made  himself  master  of  the  melodious  idiom 
that  had  so  charmed  him  as  a  poet,  and  used  it  wdth  spon¬ 
taneity  and  success.  At  a  festival  to  which  he  had  con¬ 
vened  all  the  irouveres  of  the  South  of  France  and  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  wdiere  they  were  entertained  by  him  for  three  days 
with  every  graceful  and  flattering  attention  that  a  poet’s 
fancy  could  suggest,  he  expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
ancient  and  modem  Provencal  poets,  and  the  success  of  the 
Felibrige  was  drunk  with  acclamation.  One  cannot  help 
envying  those  who  assisted  at  that  festival,  with  its  enthu¬ 
siasms  and  pleasant  fellowship ;  and  as  the  sound  of  gay 
music  disposes  one  to  join  a  revel,  so  the  description  of  the 
Farandole,  as  it  was  danced  with  its  perfectly  cadenced 
motion  under  the  clear-shining  southern  stars,  makes  one 
eager  to  foot  it  merrily  with  the  poets  and  villagers  to  the 
tambour-playing  of  Vidal,  the  master-player. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  Mr  Bonaparte  Wyse,  in 


writing  in  a  language  that  is  not  his  own,  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  unusual  and  ill-advised,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
Provencal,  as  a  literary  language,  is  now  the  property  of 
those  who  will  patiently  study  to  acquire  it — the  living 
idiom  is  fast  dying  out,  and  they  who  use  it  practically 
neither  read  nor  write.  Jasmin  did  not  begin  his  literary 
career  with  that  full  mastery  of  Gascon  that  gave  his  after 
writings  a  philological  as  well  as  a  literary  interest. 
Boumanille  studied  conscientiously  before  he  trusted  him¬ 
self  to  use  the  dialect  that  has  so  popularised  his  name ; 
and  Mistral  has  laboured  long  and  lovingly  to  reconstmct 
the  beautiful  language  that  has  so  fallen  from  its  former 
high  state.  Or  to  look  farther  back,  if  other  excuses  be 
needed  for  Mr  Bonaparte  Wyse’s  literary  caprice,  has  not 
Proven9al  been  chosen  by  the  singers  of  old  times,  and 
many  lands,  as  the  language  most  fit  to  render  those 
thoughts  that  seek  an  utterance  at  once  tuneful  and 
harmonious  ?  *  Li  Parpaioun  Blu  *  has  much  in  it  that  is 

very  charming,  and  it  is  rather  in  the  tone  that  pervades 
its  pages  than  in  the  form  of  the  expressions  that  we  should 
detect  a  foreign  origin.  We  cannot  better  prove  Mr 
Bonaparte  Wyse’s  wisdom  in  having  chosen  what  Dante 
called  la  lingua  del  piaar,  as  the  medium  for  his  poetic 
thoughts,  than  in  translating  his  enthusiastic  verses  on  the 
speech  of  Provence. 

If  ever  the  great  sun,  so  shining,  bounteous,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  if  ever  the  clear  stars,  fair-haired,  serene,  and 
dreamy,  could  by  the  grace  of  God  speak  naturally  as  you 
and  I,  surely  their  speech  would  be  the  golden  language, 
the  sweet  and  strong  idiom,  the  idiom  that  rejoices — the 
Proven9al  language. 

“  If  ever  the  dainty  flowers,  so  perfectly  finished,  fresh, 
and  slender ;  if  ever  the  loved  rose,  so  perfumed,  tender, 
and  lovely,  had  grace  given  them  to  sing,  they  would  use 
naturally  the  language  of  beauty  and  pure  courtesy  ;  they 
would  have  the  pretty  speech  t]^t  makes  me  quiver  with 
gladness  and  youth — the  speech  of  Provence  !  ” 

E.  Mabzials. 


MRS  EILOART’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  Love  tJuit  Lived.  By  Mrs  Eiloart.  In  Three  Volumes.  Samuel 
Tinsley. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  have  read  Mrs 
Eiloart’s  last  novel,  *  The  Love  that  Lived.’  It  is  not  of 
great  consequence  that  the  plot  of  a  novel  should  be  fault¬ 
less,  so  long  as  it  is  not  absolutely  ridiculous.  But  we  are 
very  glad  when  the  events  and  positions  set  forth  in  modem 
works  of  fiction  are  not  merely  possible,  but  also  probable. 
Now  we  can  all  credit  the  possibility  of  a  wife’s  turning 
up  many  years  after  she  is  believed  to  be  drowned,  and 
finding  that  her  husband  is  married  again,  and  that  his 
present  wife  shows  no  inclination  of  giving  up  the  ghost. 
As  Mrs  Eiloart  arranges  it,  this  might  possibly  happen. 
But  the  position  of  the  trio  is  so  over-strained,  so  impro¬ 
bable,  and  so  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  that  even  Mrs 
Eiloart’s  able  mechanism  can  scarcely  work  the  feelings  of 
her  reader  to  the  required  pitch  of  S3nnpathy,  when  interest 
submerges  criticism. 

Apart  from  the  plot,  however,  Mrs  Eiloart’s  novel  is 
refreshingly  and  unaffectedly  real.  There  is  nothing  high- 
flown,  nothing  morbid,  in  its  tone.  *  The  Love  that 
Lived  ’  is  the  love  of  this  wife,  Mary  Surtoun,  for  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  married  him  when  they  were  both  very  young 
and  poor ;  and,  when  he  was  dying  and  unconscious,  she 
used  his  employer’s  money  to  save  his  life,  hoping  to  pay 
it  back  soon.  She  is  arrested :  such  cases  have  been 
numerous,  and  she  is  made  an  example  for  others.  She  is 
transported,  and  her  boy  is  bom  on  the  passage  out. 
Robert  Surtoun  recovers  to  learn  that  the  ship  has 
sunk  and  that  his  wife  is  lost ;  and  in  course  of  time 
he  marries  again,  a  wealthy  young  lady  who .  is  related 
to  him,  and  becomes,  first  partner  and  then  manager 
of  her  father’s  bank,  taking  her  name  of  Rivington. 
On  both  sides  this  is  a  marriage  of  convenience.  The  lady 
and  her  property  are  the  willing  gift  of  a  father  whose 
heart  is  in  the  prosperity  of  his  Imnk,  and  who,  in  default 
of  a  son,  sees  in  Robert  Surtoun  a  fit  successor.  When  Mr 
and  Mrs  Rivington’s  son  is  of  age,  and  their  daughters  are 
introduced,  Mary,  calling  herself  Mrs  Reed,  and  her  son. 
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and  he  aecures  interest  chiefly  by  bringing  together  sngget. 
tive  incidents,  and  by  clearing  up  points  that  his  readers 
would  naturally  be  desirous  of  knowing.  Thus  he  expkins  the 
telegram  of  Feb.  6,  which  Sir  Garnet  despatched  from  the 
Adansi  Hills  on  the  King’s  first  submission  and  undertaking  to 
pay  the  indemnity,  and  which  was  interpreted  at  home  assn 
electioneering  dodge.  He  vindicates  Sir  Garnet  from  the  charge 
of  being  over-credulous  of  King  Coffee’s  honesty  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  also  from  the  charge  of  having  been  surprised  at 
Amoaful.  The  impression  produced  here  that  Sir  Garnet  wu 
surprised  he  explains  in  a  very  natural  way,  by  the  matic 
nature  of  the  postal  service  from  the  Gold  Co^  **  The  more 
important  events  were  telegraphed,  or  in  some  way  or  other 
sent  home  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  intermediate  ones 
which  led  op  to  tnem  did  not  arrive  till  the  intense  interest 
of  fresh  events  had  caused  these  minor  matters  not  to  receive 
attention.” 

Dr  Beke  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  has  called  this 
work  an  answer  anticipatory  to  *  Supernatural  Beligion’  merely 
to  help  the  sale  of  a  l^k  which  has  been  published  for  some 
time,  out  has  not  been  sold  out.  **  Many  copies  of  the  present 
volume,”  he  says,  “  which  was  published  anonymonsly,  being 
still  unsold,  I  am  induced,  by  the  recent  appearance  of  the  work 
entitled  *  Supernatural  Religion,'  to  issue  these  remaining  copies 
under  my  own  name,  with  an  addition  on  the  title-page  having 
reference  to  that  remarkable  production,  to  the  main  scoped 
which  my  work  is  diametrically  opposed,  though  agreeing 
with  it  in  so  many  of  its  details.”  Had  Dr  Beke  not  been  so 
candid  in  avowing  his  motive  in  this  attempt  to  revive  a  dead 
or  languid  sale  by  connecting  his  book  with  a  more  popular 
name,  one  would  have  been  mund  to  speak  of  the  enterprise 
with  some  severity.  As  it  is,  the  impropriety  of  the  artifice 
may  be  passed  over  with  a  smile  at  the  credulity  which  it 
implies.  Dr  Beke’s  anticipatory  answer  is  not  very  heavy 
metal.  No  doubt  Dr  Beke’s  ar^ments  are  directed  against 
the  positions  of  *  Supernatural  ^ligion,'  because  those  posi¬ 
tions  contain  nothing  that  is  particularly  new  to  those  familiar 
with  modern  specuktions  on  such  subjects,  and  the  book 
derives  its  main  interest  chiefly  from  its  being  said  to  be  the 
work  of  a  bishop.  As  the  work  of  a  bishop,  *  Supernatnnd 
Religion  ’  is  a  very  remarkable  book  ;],but  other  writers  besides 
Dr  Beke  have  anticipated  it.  In  his  anticipatory  replies.  Dr 
Beke  is,  probably,  no  less  successful  thau  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  had  the  book  before  him. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lake’s  PlcUOf  PhUoy  and  Paid  is  a  serious 
attempt  to  popularise  modem  researches  into  the  origin  of 
Christian  theology.  His  main  thesis  is  that  the  Pagan  c(mi- 
ception  of  a  Divine  Logos  was  the  basis  of  the  CbristiiB 
dogma  of  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  and  he  supports  this 
now  tolerably  familiar  view  with  ample  and  carefol 
scholarship,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  Jewish  Alexandrine 
philosophy,  through  which  this  dogma  was  developed  from 
Greek  thought  Mr  Lake’s  pamphlet  is  the  first  complete 
popular  history  of  the  growth  of  that  idea,  and  the  care 
spent  upon  it  entitles  it  to  a  wide  circulation.  Before 
entering  upon  his  main  thesis,  Mr  Lake  sketches  briefly  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  God  among  the  Jews.  He 
argues  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  a  matter  of  divine 
revelation  specially  given  through  Moses,  but  was  a  much  later 
development  of  Jewish  thought,”  and  that  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  it  was  not  an  importation  from  other  and  even 
higher  faiths.”  “  Five  hundi  ed  years  before  Christ,  the  Jews 
were  mixing  idolatrous  rites  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
were  conceiving  of  Jehovah  as  a  local  god,  superior  in  power 
and  majesty  to  the  gods  surrounding  nations  worship.”  Mr 
Lake  assents  to  the  view  which  attributes  great  influence  on 
the  Jewish  conceptions  of  deity  to  their  contact  with  the 
Persians.  The  recent  finding  of  the  legend  of  the  flood  by 
Mr  Smith  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  he  interprets  to  mmiOr 
not  that  the  Jews  communicated  this  tradition  to  the 
Babylonians,  but  that  they  derived  it  from  the  Babylonians. 

The  Oriental  Magazine  for  August  contains  a  number  of 
short  and  lively  articles  on  Eastern  affairs.  An  article  on 
British  Policy  in  Asia  is  urgent  for  the  popularisation  of  our 
rule  in  India.  Oflicials  are  sent  out  to  Inma  whose  attention 
has  been  little  directed  to  that  country  till  they  received  their 
appointments  ;  and  many  of  them  go  out  with  the  feeling  of 
exiles  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living  or  a  fortune, 
and  counting  the  mouths  and  weeks  that  must  elapse  till  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  return.  Such  a  state  of  knowledge  wd 
such  a  frame  of  mind  are  not  the  best  preparation  for  patient 
study  of  the  natives  and  kindly  discharge  of  their  duties 
The  writer  in  the  Oriental  strongly  advocates  the  reservatiw 
of  a  number  of  appointments  for  natives  of  India.  He 
afiirms  that  Mohammedans  hav'e  better  opportunities  of  rising 
in  the  Russian  service  than  in  ours,  and  argues  very  properly 
that  this  fact  does  not  tend  to  British  popularity.  No  doubt 
Indians  are  nominally  eligible  to  appointments  in  our  Civil 
Service — eligible,  that  is,  if  they  come  to  London  and  pas* 
certain  examinations  ;  and  doubtless  also  the  visit  to  Europe 


now  a  clever  hard-working  young  clerk,  come  unknowing 
to  settle  down  in  a  cottage  on  the  Rivington  property ;  and 
husband  and  wife  meet  once  more.  Poor  Mr  Rivington  is 
relieved  from  his  embarrassing  position  by  an  opportune 
carriage  accident,  and  dies  in  Mary’s  cottage,  with  Mary  at 
his  side.  His  son,  Robert  Reed,  who  might,  by  a  quibble, 
have  claimed  the  Rivington  estate — ^left  to  the  **  eldest 
son” — honestly  hands  it  over  to  Lionel  Rivington,  his 
half-brother,  and  gains  what  he  thinks  much  better,  and 
what  Lionel  cannot  have  for  the  asking — the  hand  of  a 
pretty  ward  of  the  Rivingtons,  a  charming  little  politician 
and  a  Radical — Sibyl  Che3me. 

Mrs  Eiloart’s  novel  is  not  only  a  love-story.  It  is  a 
political  story.  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  rich  and  poor, 
the  old  school  and  the  new,  are  all  faithfully  and  impar¬ 
tially  represented.  Mrs  Eiloart  writes  in  the  spirit  of  true 
liberalism,  and  is  never  once  carried  away  by  her  feelings. 
She  acknowledges  the  good  and  censures  the  bad  in  every 
class.  Thus,  while  her  strongest  sympathies  are  with  the 
working-man,  and  her  most  admirably  drawn  character  is 
“Tony  Byng,”  the  generous,  outspoken,  and  sensible 
Radical  compositor,  she  can  give  a  fair  place  to  the  virtues 
of  the  well-intentioned  Conservative  Mr  Rivington,  and  can 
c  mscientiously  point  out  the  faults  in  the  character  of  Robert 
Reed,  her  young  hero,  an  active  Radical  with  a  good  head  of 
his  own,  but  with  a  tinge  of  that  doggedness  in  his  nature 
which  comes  from  constantly  feeling  and  resenting  the  strong 
social  curb.  Again,  while  Mrs  Eiloart  recognises  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  position  of  the  daughters  of  England,  and  the 
enforced  selfishness  and  unfair  advantages  of  its  sons ;  and 
while  she  approves  of  women  being  educated  and  independent, 
she  can  select  for  her  heroine,  Mary  Reed,  a  woman  whose 
only  education  has  consisted  in  love  and  sorrow,  and  can 
sketch,  with  a  most  tender  hand,  the  lovable  character  of 
the  maiden-lady  of  the  old  school,  who,  however,  if  she 
did  but  know  it,  is  as  eccentric  and  opinionative  as  the 
veriest  blue-stocking  I  Some  of  Mrs  Eiloart’s  brief  and 
powerful  descriptions  of  scenes,  both  grave  and  gay,  will 
long  remain  with  us,  and  of  these  the  most  striking, 
perhaps,  are  the  meeting  between  Mary  and  her  husband, 
and,  again,  the  afternoon  tea  at  the  shabby  rectory,  when 
Robert  Reed  confesses  his  love  to  Sibyl  Cheyne,  who  holds 
the  rectory  baby  in  her  lap,  and  pillows  her  crimson  face 
in  its  soft  white  frock.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  interesting  novels  of  the  season,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  precede  others  from  the  pen  of  so  successful  an 
authoress.  M.  F. 
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Abdulla.— Translations  from  the  HakaWt  Abdallah:  an  Autobios:raphy‘ 
Translated,  with  Comments,  by  J.  T.  Thomson.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  349, 
12a)  H.  8.  King. 

Ashantee  War.  A  Popular  Narrative.  By  the  Dailif  2ietc$  Special  Corre¬ 
spondent.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  408,  6e.)  H.  S.  King. 

Beke,  ('harles  T. — Jesus  the  Messiah:  being  an  Answer  anticipatory  to 
the  work  *  Supernatural  Religion.'  ((Jrown  8vo,  pp.  310,  10a  6d.) 
Trtlbner. 

Beast,  K.  A.— Birds :  Their  Cages  and  their  Keep.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  177, 
6s.)  Macmillan. 

I>e  Jongh,  Anna  M«’-~Flora  Cheviot :  a  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  Morgan 
and  Hebron. 

Lake,  Rev.  J.  W.— Plato,  Philo,  and  Paul.  (Is.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Napier,  James.— Manufacturing  Arts  in  Ancient  Times.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  364.)  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Raban,  L.  and  B.— Turns  of  the  Wheel :  a  Novel  In  One  Volume. 
Chaiing-Cross  Publishing  Company. 

Roby,  Henry  John.— A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  from  Plautus 
to  Suetonius.  Part  II.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  554,  lUs.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

The  only  thing  necessary  to  complete  the  value  of  the 
“popular  narrative”  of  the  Ashantee  War,  by  the  Daily 
Newt  correspondent,  is  a  good  map.  One  gets  but  a  vague 
idea  of  the  course  of  an  expedition  from  the  names  of  various 
places  in  the  line  of  march — Mansu,  Prahsu,  the  Adansi 
Hills,  Foomanah,  and  Amoaful.  The  roughest  map,  with  a 
few  of  the  principal  stations,  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  present  volume.  Otherwise  it  is  trustworthy 
and  readable,  and  well  fitted  to  serve  its  purpose  as  a  popular 
narrative.  As  the  writer  remarks,  only  one  history  of  the 
war  has  been  written.  Captain  Brackenbury’s,  and  that 
renders  any  other  superfluous.  But  there  certainly  was  still 
room  for  a  popular  narrative  such  as  is  here  supplied.  Cap¬ 
tain  Brackenbury,  in  his  carefully-written  history,  disclaimed 
aU  desire  to  compete  in  descriptive  writing  with  the  numerous 
civilians  who  were  writing  W)k8  on  the  war.  The  Daily 
Neict  correspondent,  however,  does  not  attempt  to  fill  this 
blank.  His  style  is  soberly  coloured  and  unostentatious. 
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aod  the  sight  of  Engligh  institutions  must  be  a  valuable  Recollections— it  might  also  be  called  a  pleonasm  to  asMrt 
education  in  themselves.  But  it  may  well  be  aeJced  whether  that  they  are  both  amusing  and  well  expressed.  Dr  Hiller 
inch  an  education  is  indispensable,  and  whether  it  would  not  is  endowed  with  an  almost  unparalleled  many-sidedness  of 
be  useful  for  us  to  engage  the  services  of  other  Hindoos  in  ability.  He  has  written  operas,  oratorios  and  symphonies^ 
Government  duties  than  those  who  are  willing  to  travel  to  not  to  sp^  of  chamber  music  and  songs,  counting  by  scores, 
Europe  on  the  chance  of  a  good  place  in  the  Civil  Service  and  varying  in  style  from  Rossini  to  l^thoven  ;  moreover, 
CTompetition.  In  another  article,  on  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Vincent  he  can  turn  a  couplet  of  no  despicable  order,  and  his  after- 
Evrer  on  the  Cabul  Disaster,  the  editor  of  the  OrUrUal  dinner  speeches  are  renowned  in  the  Fatherland.  The  present 


friendly  relations  with  Persia  more  sedulously  than  we  do  at 
present.  The  danger  of  being  represented  by  half-informed 
officials  with  no  heart  in  their  work  is  still  greater  in  the 
Persian  Diplomatic  Service  than  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 


MUSIC. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS. 

Mendelssohn.  Letters  and  Recollections  fiy  Dr  Ferdinand  EdUr. 

Translated,  with  the  consent  and  revision  of  the  Author,  by  M.  £. 

Von  Glehn.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Next  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mendelssohn  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  letter- writer — scribbling  genius,  I  think,  is  Clarissa’s 
expression — amongst  modern  men  of  eminence.  Large  instal¬ 
ments  of  his  correspondence  are  already  before  the  public. 
Two  large  volumes  of  his  letters,  published  by  his  family 
some  years  ago,  excited  universal  admiration  for  the  charming 
style  of  a  man  who  during  his  life  had  religiously  and  on 
principle  abstained  from  literary  utterance,  as  far  at  least  as 
his  own  art  was  concerned.  Since  then  we  have  had  Devrient’s 
book  on  his  great  friend,  *  Moscheles’s  Biography,’  by  his  widow, 
replete  with  epistolary  matter,  and,  quite  lately,  the  charming 
little  volume,  *  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,’  the  English 
edition  of  which  contains  no  less  than  thirty-seven  letters 
from  the  composer  to  various  friends.  If  this  continues,  and 
if  all  his  numerous  artistic  acquaintances  are  going  to  prop 
their  tottering  reputations  with  complimentary  private 
testimonials  from  the  polite  master,  we  may  look  forward  to 
whole  libraries  of  Mendelssohuiana.  Enthusiastic  ladies  will 
not  be  wanting  to  give  our  public  the  benefit  of  English  ver¬ 
sions,  but  whether  this  overstocking  of  the  market  with  an 
ever  so  delightful  article  will  not  soon  lead  to  surfeit  and 
reaction  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  it  had  been  Dr  Hiller’s  intention  (an  intention  which  he 
distinctly  disclaims)  to  establish  the  fact  of  Mendelssohn’s 
friendship  for  himself,  and  admiration  for  his  compositions,  no 
stronger  proof  could  have  been  adduced  than  the  letters  in 
this  volume.  They  are  such  as  one  would  write  only  to  an 
intimate  ^  acquaintance,  and  abound  throughout  with  the 
warmest  interest  for  Hiller’s  personal  and  artistic  concerns. 
To  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject  our  author  prints  every¬ 
thing  tn  exUnso.  No  "  dear  good  Ferdinand,”  no  enthusiastic 
“thanks,  thanks,  thanks,  for  all  this  goc^  and  beautiful 
music,”  have  ton  omitted.  On  one  occasion  we  find  the  two 
composers  writing  at  the  same  table  and  setting  the  same 
words,  Mendelssohn  afterwards  (we  think  rather  cruelly) 
submitting  the  two  compositions  to  a  circle  of  amateurs,  one 
of  whom  at  least  at  once  settles  the  question  otpatemiii  rightly, 
while  the  others  are  doubtful.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that 
Dr  Hiller  shows  the  reverse  of  the  medal  with  equal  candour. 
In  one  letter,  which  is  here  reprinted  from  the  second  volume 
of  the  published  correspondence,  Mendelssohn  lectures  him 
most  severely  about  the  want  of  ultimate  finish  in  some  of  his 
works,  a  point  which,  Hiller  adds,  had  been  the  subject  of 
many  discussions  between  them. 

Throughout  the  volume  Mendelssohn’s  personal  kindness, 
M  well  as  the  grace  of  his  epistolary  style,  appear  to  great 
advantage.  His  remarks,  moreover,  on  music  and  musimans, 
valuable  material  for  the  history  of  contemporary  art, 
and  his’  own  position  with  regard  to  it.  As  particularly 
an^sing,  we  mention  Mendelssohn’s  description  of  his 
sufferings  at  a  Dutch  sea-side  place,  greatly  intensified,  it 
sems,  by  “some  Leipsic  ladies,  who  bathe  at  Scheven ingen,  i 


volume  displays  an  average,  but  no  more  than  an  average, 
amount  of  Hr  Hiller’s  skill  in  literary  production.  We  have 
seen  much  better,  at  any  rate  much  wittier,  things  from  hia 
pen,  but  this  failing  of  the  author  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
the  man.  Mendelssohn  was  his  beloved  friend,  and  the 
revived  recollections  of  happy  years  passed  together,  naturally 
rouse  feelings  of  regret ;  out  sentiment  is  not  a  forte  of  our 
author. 

Before  dropping  the  subject  of  *  Mendelssohn’s  ]|^tters  ’— 
we  hope  for  some  time — we  must  mention  one  impor^t 
point  which  throws  a  somewhat  strange  l^ht  09  his  artistic 
perception,  and  that  is  his  painful  relations  to  Schumann. 
It  has  ton  frequently  remarxed  that  the  name  of  his  great 
rival  occurs  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  Mendelssohn’s  corr^ 
spondence.  In  the  present  collection  Schumann  certainly  is 
mentioned,  but  in  a  manner  which  would  make  a  total 
omission  gr^tly  preferable.  In  a  letter  dated  October  29th, 
1836,  speaking  ot  a  performance  of  one  of  Hiller's  works, 
Mendelssohn  adds  : — “  Fink  said  to  me  that  it  was  *  beautiful 
writing,’  and  Scb^umann)  was  going  to  write  at  length  about 
it  grant  it  may  be  something  good.  But  what 

does  it  matter?”  Now,  considering  merely  the  literaj^ 
achievements  of  Schumann,  who,  in  his  *  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musik’  was  at  that  time  singing  Mendelssohn’s  praise  in 
the  most  exalted  strains,  this  juxtaposition  of  his  name  with 
that  of  a  miserable  scribbler  like  Fink,  and  the  treatment 
en  hagatdU  of  his  opinion,  seems,  to  say  the  least,  ungracioim 
on  Mendelssohn’s  i^t ;  but  our  astonishment  increases  if 
we  recollect  that  even  at  that  early  period  Schumann  was  the 
author  of  musical  works  which,  to  say  nothing  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  own  compositions,  certainly  bid  fair  to  outlive  everything 
that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  produced  by  Hiller.  If,  as  w 
whispered,  letters  of  Mendelssonn  are  being  withheld  by  bis 
literary  executors,  in  which  he  speaks  well  of  Schumann’s 
compositions,  the  sooner  they  are  published  the  better,  not 
for  ^humann’s  but  for  Mendelssohn’s  sake. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  added  about  the  translation, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  reads  fluently  and  idiomatically  ;  not 
knowing  the  original  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  In 
some  cases  slight  misconceptions  occur.  Bride  is  us^  for 
the  German  oraiU,  which  means  JiancU.  On  page  124 
Mendelsshon  is  made  to  call  a  chorus  by  Bach  “  pompous.” 
The  German  word  used  is  evidently  jpom/^oa,  the  appropriate 
English  rendering  of  which  is  sublime,  grand,  magnincent. 
If  the  translator  should  be  in  want  of  an  illustration  of  the 
common  use  of  “pompous,”  we  would  refer  him  to  the 
preface  of  the  present  volume,  in  which  Dr  Hiller  harangues 
our  Queen  thus  : — “  Madam,  The  great  nation  which  has  the 
happiness  of  living  in  the  freedom  of  the  law  under  your 
Majesty’s  glorious  sceptre,”  &c.  This  is  pompous  in  the 
raciest  meaning  of  the  word.  But  even  in  his  attempt  at 
the  sublime.  Dr  Hiller  cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  a 
harmless  joke,  and  puns  on  the  “  victorious  ’’  name  of  her 
Majesty,  in  a  taste  somewhat  doubtful  according  to  English 
notiona  F.  Hueffxb. 

DRAMA. 

MDLLE.  BEATBICE  AT  THE  HAYMABEET. 

It  was  a  bold  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Mdlle.  Beatrice 
to  open  the  Haymarket,  for  however  brief  a  season,  with  a 
translation  of  a  play  which  had  been  tried  so  recently  at  the 
Princess’s,  and  had  failed  to  obtain  either  very  favourable 
criticisms  or  verv  full  audiences.  There  was  nothing  but 
insufficient  knowledge  of  French  that  could  be  urged  in  pal¬ 
liation  of  the  somewhat  slack  attendance  at  the  Princess’s,  for 


go  about  afterwards  with  their  hair  all  down  their  backs,  the  play  there  had  every  advantage  short  of  Mdlle.  C!i‘oizette 
^hich  looks  disgusting,  and  yet  you’re  expected  to  pay  them  to  act  the  part  of  the  heroine.  Mdlle.  Beatrice  may  have 
attention.”  Another  passage  is  so  charming,  and  shows  so  hoped  that  the  translation  of  the  play  into  English  would 
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attention.”  Another  passage  is  so  charming,  and  shows  so  hoped  that  the  translation  of  the  play  into  English  would 
Diuch  of  the  tenderness  of  the  man’s  nature,  that  we  will  remove  the  main  obstacle  to  its  success,  and  that  in  an 
give  the  book  the  benefit  of  a  quotation  in  full :  “  What  I  English  dress  “  The  Sphinx  ”  would  prove  no  less  attractive 
went  through  at  that  time,  I  coula  not  tell  you  in  any  letter,  than  “  La  Tentation,”  by  the  same  author,  which  is  now 
nor  indeed  in  words ;  but  you  will  be  able  to  imagine  it  for  being  successfully  performed  at  the  Gaiety  in  MrBoucicault’s 
yourself,  dear  Ferdinand.  And  now  that  all  the  anxiety  is  over,  version  as  “Led  Astray.”  “The  Sphinx,”  indeed,  bears  a 
and  my  wife  and  child  are  well,  I  feel  so  happy,  and  yet  not  family  likeness  to  “  J^d  Astray.”  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
^  tilt  jphUigterhaft ;  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  like,  I  don’t  little  coincidence  that  in  both  plays  the  curtain  falls,  at  the 
it  is  too  lovely  and  delightful  to  see  a  wee  little  fellow  close  of  the  first  act,  upon  an  actor  perusing  a  fateful  docu- 
hke  that,  who  has  brought  his  mother’s  blue  eyes  and  snub  ment  pregnant  with  tragic  consequences,  the  fundament^ 
Bose  into  the  world  with  him,  and  knows  her  so  well  that  he  motive  of  both  plays  is  the  same.  The  tramc  principle  in 
pPghs  to  her  whenever  she  comes  into  the  room  ;  when  he  is  both  is  a  law  of  elective  affinity,^  the  gist  ot  which  is  that 
I^g  ^t  her  breast  tugging  away,  and  they  both  look  so  happy  human  beings  exist  in  fore-ordained  pairs,  who  are  drawn 
know  what  to  do  with  myself  for  joy.”  together  by  a  force  stronger  than  prudence,  stronger  than 

As  to  Dr  Hiller’s  original  contributions  to  the  volume — the  j  marriage  bonds,  strong  as  death  itself.  Blanche  de  Chellis, 


c  principle  in 
which  is  that 
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Otherwise  called  “The  Sphinx,”  has,  like  the  Countess  Chan- 
doche  in  “  Led  A  stray,”  marri^  before  she  encountered  her 
predestined  lover,  and  consequently  is  restless  and  discon¬ 
tented.  The  two  heroines,  however,  though  they  have  both 
made  marriages  of  convenience,  and  are  both  unhappy  by 
reason  of  their  violation  of  the  same  supposed  law  of  nature, 
are  distinct  characters,  the  Countess  Cnandoche  taking  to 
solitary  moping,  reading,  and  meditation,  and  bears  her 
punishment  with  tranquU  melancholy ;  but  Mdme  de  Chellis 
18  of  too  stirring  a  nature  for  this.  She  seeks  relief  in  denne- 
rate  flirtation  and  promiscuous  fascination.  In  the  first ^oct 
she  is  presented  to  us  in  all  her  heartless  glory,  with  four 
Tictims  dancing  attendance  upon  her,  watching  eagerly  for 
the  smallest  token  of  her  favour.  She  makes  an  appointment 
with  all  four  at  the  same  hour  and  spot,  and  enjoys  their 
embarrassment  when  each  finds  another  in  his  way.  Three 
of  these  suitors  pronounce  her  an  enigma,  and  they  are 
encouraged  in  this  idea  by  the  lady  herself,  who  osten¬ 
tatiously  wears  a  ring  with  a  Sphinx-head  upon  it,  and  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an  emblem  of  her  own 
inscrutable  nature.  But  the  fourth  suitor,  one  Lord  Astley, 
a  Scottish  peer,  a  frigid  man  of  the  world,  who  though  he  has 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  Sphinx,  and  dogs  her  about, 
is  a  great  observer,  and  looks  quite  through  the  deeds 
of  men  and  women,  understands  the  lady  thoroughly.  Lord 
Astley  is  given  to  moralising,  though  not  much  to  morality  ; 
and  he  explains  the  Sphinx  to  herself  in  a  long  formal 
speech,  in  which  he  tells  her  that,  whatever  the  world  may 
tnink  from  the  freedom  with  which  she  scatters  little  pledges 
of  favour,  she  is  only  trifling  with  her  admirers,  that  she  is 
incapable  of  vulgar  amours,  and  that  she  will  find,  if  she  has 
not  already  found,  the  end  of  her  being  in  some  one  great 
passion.  The  lady  listens  to  this  very  calmly,  and  snows 
none  of  the  suicidal  wrath  of  her  great  orimnal  at  the 
solution  of  her  enigma ;  but  it  very  soon  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  she  has  already  found  the  man  provided 
by  destiny  to  be  her  lover.  He  is  the  husbana  of  her 
friend,  Berthe  de  Savigny,  and  they  are  staying  in  her  house. 
Savigny  has  become  alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  his  wife’s 
fair  fame  may  be  imured  by  her  being  the  companion  of  a 
woman  of  such*  indifferent  reputation  as  the  Sphinx,  and  he 
has  been  urging  her  to  leave  with  him  forthwith.  But  his 
wife,  full  of  pity  for  her  friend,  has  persuaded  him  to  stay  a 
little  longer,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  the  Sphinx  to 
observe  a  more  correct  demeanour.  He  seeks  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  to  expostulate  with  her,  when  she  tells  him  what 
Lord  Astley  has  just  told  her  about  her  real  nature,  confesses 
further  that  she  is  already  the  slave  of  a  grand  passion,  and 
asks  him  to  become  her  confidant.  He  refuses :  she  insists. 
6he  compels  him  by  a  reckless  stratagem  to  take  possession 
of  a  packet  of  letters  written  by  her  to  this  unknown  lover, 
kept  by  her  in  secret,  and  never  sent.  The  curtain  of  Act  I.  1 
falls  on  Savigny  glancing  through  those  letters,  and  coming 
gradually  to  the  amazing  conviction  that  they  are  addressed 
to— himself. 

We  need  not  follow  the  plot  through  its  windings  and 
turnings.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  incidents  which  are  highly 
effective  on  the  stage,  the  guilty  love  of  Blanche  becomes 
known  to  her  friend  Berthe,  who  is  accidentally  made  a 
witness  of  the  crushing  fact  that  the  love  is  returned  by  her 
husband.  The  packet  of  letters  falls  into  her  hands,  and  she 
resolves  upon  revenge.  The  Sphinx  has  for  father-in-law  an 
irascible  old  admiral,  with  a  high  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  his  family,  and  she  knows  that  he  will  kill  her  if 
he  discovers  her  crime.  At  first,  however,  she  is  disposed  to 
think  that  her  injured  friend  possesses  no  proof  of  crimi¬ 
nality.  Finding  her  mistake,  she  has  recourse  to  her  ring, 
whion,  as  she  has  previously  informed  us,  contains  a  deadly 
poison.  She  pours  this  poison  into  a  glass.  Her  friend, 
exhausted  by  agitation,  has  flung  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  calls 
faintly  for  w’ater.  Berthe  snatches  up  the  glass  with  a  light 
of  fiendish  suggestion  upon  her  face,  but  it  fades  in  a  moment 
into  seriousness,  and  she  firmly  puts  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
her  own  lips,  and  falls  back  in  the  rigid  contortions  of  death 
by  strychnine. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  “The  Sphinx.”  The  play  has  not 
beeu  more  successful  at  the  Haymarket  in  an  Fnglish  version 
than  it  was  at  the  Princess’s  in  the  original.  One  great 
obstacle  to  its  popularity  in  England  is  the  obscurity  of  the 
motives.  A  woman  who  is  an  enigma  to  all  her  friends,  and 
who  wants  a  sagacious  Scotch  nobleman  and  man  of  the 
world  to  read  her  character,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  readily 
intelligible  to  an  ordinary  audience.  The  ordinary  audience 
is  not  familiar  with  elective  affinity,  and  is  apt  to  call  its 
operation  by  an  uglier  name,  and  to  shrink  from  it  accord- 
ingly.  And  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  make  an  audience 
understand  the  reality  of  an  inward  hunger  of  the  heart 
marked  by  outward  frivolity.  If  the  motives  of  the  enig¬ 
matical  woman  could  be  made  as  apparent  to  the  audience  as 
they  are  to  Lord  Astlev,  the  interest  of  the  incidents  that 
weave  tragic  toils  rouua  her  w'ould  be  powerful  enough.  But 


that  defect  is  fatal.  The  success  of  the  play  in  Paris  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  terribly  realistic  acting  of  Mdlle.  Croizetto 
in  the  death  scene,  but  we  apprehend  that  she  must  also  have 
succeeded  in  some  subtle  way  in  making  the  Parisian  audience 
vividly  understand  the  true  character  of  the  heroine.  Berthe’s 
DMuliar  recklessness  is  more  intelligible  in  France  than  iu 
England,  although  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  M.  Feuillet  has  created  a  character 
more  intelligible  here  in  “  La  Tentation  ” — Mr  Boucicault’a 
“  Led  Astray.”  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask  us  to  com¬ 
prehend  elective  affinity,  and  the  paradox  of  frivolons 
demeanour  and  deep  heart’s  discontent,  in  one  pla;^ 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  acting  at  tne  Haymarket 
is  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  company.  They  have  been 
drillcKl  to  act  together  with  a  perfection  rarely  seen  on  the 
English  stage.  The  mutes  at  any  particular  moment  do  not 
keep  staring  at  the  speakers,  and  fiddling  about  in  a  fatuous 
manner,  as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves 
till  it  comes  to  be  their  turn  to  speak.  Individually  also  the 
acting  is  good.  Mdlle.  Beatrice,  though  she  leaves  something 
to  be  desired,  and  is  not  so  successful  iu  the  Sphinx  as  she 
has  been  in  some  other  characters,  acts  with  great  finish. 
Miss  Moodie’s  part — Berthe  de  Savigny— is  more  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  is  rendered  throughout  with  great  effect,  and  at 
needful  moments  with  very  remarkable  power. 

MB  M  ACC  ABE  AT  ST  JAMES’s  HALL. 

The  entertainment  which  Mr  Frederick  Maccabe  has  been 
giving  in  St  James’s  Hall  during  the  last  three  weeks  is  too 
remarkable,  in  many  respects,  to  be  passed  over  without  a 
notice,  however  brief.  It  is,  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  tours  de  force  on  record.  It  consists  in  the  per¬ 
sonation  by  Mr  Maccabe  of  a  series  of  amusing  characters, 
each  of  which  makes  a  characteristic  speech  or  conversation, 
and  sings  a  characteristic  song,  and  all  the  words  as  well  as 
the  music,  even  to  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  are  the 
artist’s  own  composition.  The  mere  rapidity  and  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  the  actor  passes  from  one  impersonation  to  the 
other  is  a  standing  wonder.  He  makes  his  exit  behind  the 
curtain  in  full  costume  as  an  old  gentleman  all  of  the  olden 
time,  and  in  something  like  twenty  seconds  he  is  back  in  the  full 
evening  dress  of  a  modern  young  lady,  with  fashionably  bare 
shoulders  and  an  unruffled  and  rustling  train.  The  trans¬ 
formation  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  But  the  sleight- 
of-hand  is  a  small  part  of  the  merit  of  Mr  Maccabe’s  per¬ 
formance.  When  you  look  closely  at  his  impersonations, 
you  see  that  the  artist  is  guided  by  really  high  principles 
of  art,  not  learnt  in  the  schools,  but  caught  up  fresh 
from  nature.  His  characters  are  not  taken  from  a  voy 
exalted  order  of  life,  but  there  is  a  delicacy  in  representation 
altogether  apart  from  the  subject-matter,  and  Mr  Maccabe’s 
art  ui  sufficiently  delicate  and  subtle  to  redeem  any  subject 
from  vulgarity.  Such  as  his  characters  are  they  are  so  far 
idealised  as  to  be  typical,  and,  although  they  have  a  decided 
individuality,  they  are  not  merely  clever  mimicry  of  actu^ 
individuals.  Their  language,  too,  is  no  less  typical  than  their 
dress  and  actions.  Simply,  therefore,  as  an  artistic  delineator 
of  character,  working  not  by  blind  chance  and  harum-scarum 
native  cleverness,  but  upon  conscious  principles,  Mr  Maambe 
is  entitled  to  no  small  consideration.  But  when  we  take  into 
account  that  he  is  also  a  brilliant  pianist,  and  a  clever  com¬ 
poser  and  song- writer,  and  that  he  adds  ventriloquism  to  his 
other  accomplishments,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his  single- 
handed  entertainment  is  a  unique  and  most  surprising  feat  of 
versatility,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  artistic  skill 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p-M. 

The  abundance  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  the  want 
of  any  substantial  demand  for  discount,  features  which 
been  prominent  for  a  few  weeks  past,  have  again  been 
only  on  an  enlarged  scale  during  the  last  few  days.  The 
rates  for  discount  for  three  months’  bills  is  now  2|  to  2^  pe*" 
cent. 

The  Bank  Return  of  yesterday  again  puts  forth  the  incre^ 
ing  stability  of  that  establishment.  The  large  and  continaw 
arrivals  of  gold  from  all  quarters,  the  return  of  some  coin 
from  the  provinces,  and  the  general  abundance  of  money, 
have  had  the  effect  of  adding  materially  to  the  Bank’s  po^ 
tion,  and  yesterday  caused  the  Directors  to  reduce  their  rate 
from  34  to  3  per  cent.  As  the  rates  in  the  general 
previous  to  this  movement  were  §  per  cent,  lower  than  that 
at  the  Bank,  yesterday’s  movement  had  been  generally^”' 
cipated,  and  it  seems  likely  at  present  that  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  may  not  be  unlikely. 

The  English  Funds  have  benefited  at  last  from  thefavo^ 
able  influences  which  now  affect  them.  The  harvest  report* 
are  exceedingly  good,  money  is  cheap  and  abundant,  an 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  pressing  demand  for  investmen 
of  a  sound  description.  The  Indian,  Colonial,  and  United 
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States  Governmeut  Securities  have  all  been  inquired  for  at 
an  improvement.  The  half-monthly  settlement,  just  closed, 
naturally  diverted  some  attention  from  the  Markets,  but, 
nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  yesterday  and  to  day  there 
were  considerable  fluctuations,  and  a  good  deal  of  business 
going  forward.  The  whole  tone  of  the  different  Markets  has 
been  favourable,  especially  so  in  the  department  for  Foreign 
Stocks,  in  which  there  has  been  some  animation.  Turkish 
Stocks  have  been  in  demand  and  show  an  important  rise,  in 
consequence  of  the  approaching  issue  of  a  new  loan  of  large 
amoun|:,  which  will,  it  is  said,  be  in  the  form  of  the  Five  per 
Cent.  General  Debt.  Thus  the  Nine  per  Cents,  and  nearly 
all  the  Six  per  Cent,  issues  have  advanced,  while  the  Five 
per  Cents,  are  without  alteration.  Many  other  Stocks  in 
this  department  have  also  improved  and  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  another  column.  In  the  Railway  Market  the 
tendency  has  been  towards  improvement,  but  not  so  marked 
as  that  in  the  Foreign  Stock  Market.  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Ordinary  and  Preference  Stocks  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  speculators,  and  have  advanced,  with  a 
prospect  of  higher  prices  yet  being  reached.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  for  some  time  to  “  look  over  ”  the  Chatham  and  Dover, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  traffic  of  the  line  has  been 
developed  to  a  degree  which  will  compare  favourably  with 
other  lines.  Midland,  Great  Western,  and  North  ^mtem 
have  also  improved,  the  only  exception  to  the  favourable 
movement  being  North  British,  which  has  declined.  In  other 
departments,  Erie  Railway  Shares  have  been  Arm,  Great 
Western  of  Canada  Shares  improved  on  the  resignation  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  have  recovered  10s.,  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank  Shares  have  been  in  request  in  anticipation 
of  profits  to  be  derived  by^  it  from  the  contract  with  the 
Turkish  Government  for  the  new  loan,  and  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Stock  has  risen  2^  on  favourable  intelligence 
respecting  the  laying  of  the  company’s  new  cable. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  Midland  shows  a  rise  of  3# ; 
North-  Eastern  2^ ;  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  2| ; 
North  Western  2^  ;  Metropolitan  and  Great  Northern  “A” 
2;  South  Eastern  “A”l|;  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary 
l| ;  Great  Northern  ;  Great  Western  and  South  Western 
1 ;  Great  Eastern  ^  ;  Metropolitan  District  J  ;  and  the  other 
lines  I  to  i,  but  North  British  has  exceptionally  declined 
I  per  cent.  The  quotations  are : — 

Caledonian,  92 ;  Great  Eastern,  43j ;  Great  Northern,  139 
xd;  ditto  “A,”  154J  xd ;  Great  Western,  117};  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  143  xd  ;  Brighton,  84};  North  Western,  16l|  xd ; 
Southwestern,  112  xd;  Chatham  and  Dover,  23};  ditto  Pre¬ 
ference,  65i;  Midland,  133J^  xd ;  Metropolitan,  65^;  Metropo¬ 
litan  District,  25 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  72}  ;  ditto 
Deferred,  43} ;  North  British,  601;  North  Eastern,  166}  xd; 
South  Eastern,  110;  ditto  Deferred,  97§. 

The  changes  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  comprised  a  rise  of  3i 
in  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents.  (“  B”  and  “  C  ”) ;  2  in  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.  1871,  and  Argentine  of  1871  ;  l|  in  Turkish  Six 
per  Cents.  1869 ;  H  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1865,  Egyptian 
1868,  and  ditto  1873  ;  1}^  in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  1872  ; 
1  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1870,  Argentine  1868,  Brazilian 
1863,  Egyptian  1862,  ditto  1864,  Italian  1865,  ditto  Marem-. 
niana  Railway,  and  Sardinian  ;  J  in  French  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  and  J  in  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  1871  ;  but  a  fall  of  Ij  in 
Uruguayan,  and  1  in  Costa  Rica  1871,  Entre  Rio,  Honduras 
1867,  and  ditto  1870  ;  ^  in  Russian  1872,  and  ditto  1873 ; 
i  in  Spanish,  and  J  in  Turkish  Five  per  Cents,  and  Italian 
1861.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  95  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  95; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  79  xd ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  68} ;  Bolivian, 
33  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  95 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  101};  ditto  1871,  lOOi  xd;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  94 ;  ditto  1873,  91  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  104 
xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  26 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1872,  23 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  101 ;  ditto  Eight  per 
no »  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  88;  ditto  1864, 
ifli  18‘J8,  80};  ditto  English,  1873,  74} ;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  92};  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  103;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  78};  Entre  Rios,  98;  French  Defence,  104}; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  98}  xd ;  ditto  Three  per 
^ent.  Rentes,  63};  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  9;  ditto,  1870,  9; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  76} ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
^7  xd;  ditto  Tobacco,  97};  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Marem, 
^ilway),  07;  ditto  State  Domain,  95;  Japan  Nine  per 
tents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  16} ;  ditto,  1864,  7} ;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  97 ; 

Uruguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  14 ;  ditto  1872,  13 ;  Peruvian  Six 
iaL>  i  ffiHo  1872,  57};  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 

i8bJ  102;  ditto  1872,  101} ;  ditto  1873,  100};  Charkof  Azof, 

d;  ditto  Nicolai,  85};  ditto  Orel,  99;  San  Domingo,  11;  Sar- 
l^.ive  per  Cents.,  80;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  17}; 
j  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cent-*., 

ixcQ  -n’  P®*”  Gents.,  1865,  66};  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 

rit  '  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  66};  ditto  Nine  per  Cents. 
(“  «ua  C),  81  i  and  Uruguay,  00}. 
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Nationalisation  of  the  Church. 

Mr  Thoiold  Rogers  at  the  Oxford  Meeting. 


Sir  John  Suckling. 

Mr  Tom  Taylor's  *  Leicester  Square.'  Ruling  the  Roast. 
Technical  Training.  Louis  Blanc  and  Jules  Simon.  Recent  Novels. 
Acknowledgments  and  Notes. 


The  Dranu.  The  Money  Market. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


London;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STRKET,  STRAND.  W.C. 


Theatre  royal,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

Manager.  F.  B.  Cuatterton.— On  MONDAY  and  during  the  week, 
AMY  ROB8ART.  Mr  Creswick,  Messrs  H.  Sinclair.  W.  Terrlss,  R.  Dol¬ 
man,  F.  Charles,  Brittain  Wright,  Ac. ;  Miss  Wallis,  Mesdames  K.  Stuart, 
C.  Jecks,  D’Arcy.  and  K.  Vaughan.  To  conclude  with  the  Opening  of  the 
Pantomime  of  JACK  IN  THE  BOX.  Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7. 
Prices  from  6d.  to  £3  3s. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

SESSION,  1874-5. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  wiU  commence  on 
THURSDAY,  October  1.  Introductory  Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by  Dr  F.  T. 
Roberts,  B.So. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the 
Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  MON  DA*^  October  5.  Intro¬ 
ductory  Lecture,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Professor  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.  Introductory 
Lecture  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the  same  day,  at  4.30  p.m.,  by 
Professor  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will  begin  on  MONDAY,  October  5. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will 
RE-OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  September  22. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  College,  containing  full 
information  respecting  Classes,  Fees,  Day  and  Hours  of  attendance,  Ac., 
and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  open  to  competition  by  Students  of  the 
several  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that 
for  the  Andrews  Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of 
Science),  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  the  *i4th  and  25th  of  September. 

The  Allege  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station  of  the  MetroTOlitan 
Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
Westeru,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

August,  1874.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON, 

SCHOOL. 

Head  Master-T.  HEWITT  KEY,  3f.A.,  F.R.S. 
Vice-Master-E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  Peter’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  for  New  Pupils  on  TUESDAY.  Sep- 
tembi‘r  22,  at  9  30  a.m.  The  School  Session  is  divided  into  three  equal 
Terms.  Fee,  ;£8  per  Term,  to  be  rnid  nt  the  beginning  of  each  Term. 
Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Drilliug,  and  Advanced  Drawing,  extra. 

Extensive  additional  buildings,  including  spacious  Lecture-rooms  for  the 
Classes  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics,  have  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  attending  the  School. 

A  I’lay ground  of  about  two  acres  in  exteuC,  including  several  Fives 
Courts,  is  attached  to  the  School 
Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways.  Season  Tickets  are 
granted  at  half-price  to  Pupiia  attending  the  School. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of 
Instruction  given  in  the  Sonool,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Office  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

August,  1874.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


Notice.— ROYAL  school  of  mines,  Jermyn-etreet, 

London. -The  24th  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY,  the 
Ist  October.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

TKENHAM  REEKS.  Registrar. 


Bedford  college,  S  and  9  York-place,  Portman- 

sqiiare,  London  date  48  and  49  Bedford  square). 

The  SESSION  1874-75  will  begin  THURSDAY,  October  15.  Two 
RNOTT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  by  open  competition, 
andidates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  before  September  20. 

Prospectuses  at  48  Bedford-square.  . . 

JANE  MARTINEAU,  Hon.  Sec. 


SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  FREE-THINKERS.  Head 

Master;  Cambridge  Graduate  in  Honours;  A  Free-Thinker.— Terms 
on  application  to  X.,  Post  Office,  Shifnal,  Salop. 

^  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  /•'o® 

Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illuslrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

rpHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

L  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Counrils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  P***o- 
ffraohical.  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numlsmatlcal,  and  other  learned 
iSfSS. -SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 


artin’i-Iane),  W.C. 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON, 

/~i£NERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER  k. 

V  T  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  I’rlnceof  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOQlIV 
GRATIS,  poet  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  hu 
unrivalled  inock  of 

Electroplate  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet  Putbl 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  |  Urns  and  Kettles  |  tore 

l>l8h  Covers  j  Table  Cutlery  !  Dining  and  Drawiac. 

Hot-water  Dishes  I  Clocks  and  Candelabra  I  room  Furniture  ^ 

Stoves  and  F'enders  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  Chimney  and  pw 

Marble  Chimneypieces  Iron  &  Brass  Bedsteads  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang-  Turnery  Goods 

Lamps  and  Gaseliers  !  ings  Kitchen  Utensils 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  I,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4, 6,  and  6  Perry's, 
place;  and  1  Newman  yard,  Loudon,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifliac 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  smaU  fixed  rate' 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Punri. 
tore 

Dining  and  Drawla*. 

room  Fumitare  ^ 
Chimney  and  Pw 
GlassM  ^ 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


tmperial  fire  insurance  company. 

JL  Established  1803. 

]  Old  Broad-street,  K.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pallmall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,000, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E,  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — SUEZ  CANAL.  Under 

Contract  with  H.  M.  Government  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Coropanv's  weekly  Steamers  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  H.  ‘M.  Malls  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  fW>m  Southampton,  vii  the 
Hues  Canal,  every  Tnnrsday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur- street,  S.W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAT  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  Immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  pnrohasni  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  R<  ge  it- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  246, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

IFTY  Tto1jSAND~ POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leise- 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


Apply 
5  South 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
ply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  JBUILDING  SOCIETY,  29 and 
uthampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane  _ 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
yean*  iabonr.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3a.  0d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  aent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  ^nrants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  shopld 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  "  Book  of  Family 
Creets  and  Mottoes,'^4/)00  Engravinga,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOe. ;  **  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,*’ 400  Engravings,  38.  6d..  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Cnuibonme-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Kve 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Sonthampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

IRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Bulks,  bnt  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Hales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bondi, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  boura,  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Managw. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

rpHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivallsd, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.*  Note 
the  Rea  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘  KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  Depot- 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET?  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBOESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  •*  The  only  Good  Sauce,"  ImproTSS  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE.  Bewue  of  ImiUtions,  and  set 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealtn 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

P  i7  r  E~  A  E  R  A  T  E  D  WAT  E  R  8  .  " 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass.  ,  _ 

CORKS  BRANDED  ‘‘R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  even 
label  bears  their  trade  muk.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  *• 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

Londoi^ 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. _ 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID^MAGNEsIa. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMAtn, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  ^ 

best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapteu  w 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemista  throughout  the  world.  _ 


pOMPLEXtON  PILLS  (Alex.  Boss’s).— They 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 

248  Ui^  Holbom,  London.  _  _ 

/^EYHaAIR.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 
VT  ROSS'S  H  A I R  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  In^ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect. 

3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  M.  *,  sent  by  postfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamp*.  An*^* 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. _ _ 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  WhlsEOT 

and  thickens  Hair.  .3a.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX. 

248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,os.  • » 
Face  Powder.  Is.  _  - — 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WA^ 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  niereiy  n 
sarv  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  bair-brush,  jt. 

eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionaDie 
Price  10s.  6a.,  sent  for  stamps.- 248lligh  Holbom,  London. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Great  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Diet  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  0d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a  fid.  Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  26  Cranbonme-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  Ian  e)^  _ _ _ _  _ 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX~OF  STATIONERY 

V.^  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  26  Cranboume  street  (corner  of  8t  Martin's-lanet _ 

RAI^D  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  naper  and  126  high  lisp  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fit.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL- 


with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fit.  No  charge  for  eng 
LSTON,  Engraver  to  the  (jneen,  and  DiMinker  to 
26  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  8t  Martin ’s-lane). 


graving  < 
o  the  Boi 


die.— T.  CUL- 
>ard  of  Trade, 


CULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reoi 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Pi 
2a  fid. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  fid.;  Creator  Monogram  Plate,  6f. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bonme  street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. _ 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  (CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  E 

O  marked.  The  most  efexant  nattems  in  London.  2.000  to  b< 
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■\ri8ITING  CARDS  by  CULLETQN.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2a  3d.,  post  free,  includiug  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maioen  name,  ISs.  fid. — 
T.  CULLEToN,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-laBe). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  are  ready :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  ^m- 
moneru.  Alto  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordiuary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
nam^.  The  whole  aeries  of  fi,000  different  crests  for  £20  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  Roomer  of  St  Martln’s-Iane).  W.C. 

RUPTURE8.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT.  ^ 

X^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

•  *  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HEKNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  In  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
while  tbe  requiaite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEK,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
elosenees  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  bad,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  poet,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hipt 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  llccadilly,  London. 

Single  Traee,  Ifia,  218.,  208.  fid.,  and  81s.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31i.  fid.,  42a,  and  52a  fid. ;  poetage  free.  Umbilicalditto.  428.  and  52s.  fid. ; 
postaM  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White.  Post-office.  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,*for  VARI- 

WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
me  LEGS,  81  RAINS,  A<x  They  are  poroua  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
^nilve,  md  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4a  fid. .  7s.  fid. 
B*.,  and  Ifie.  each  ;  poetage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer, 228  Piccadilly,  London. 
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KICHAKD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pare  Silver  over  Si^ack's  Niceei.,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemicai*  Principleb,  almost  to  the  parity  and  whitenesB  of  Silver, 
wUoh  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  prodnced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years'  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
dorsbllity. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  2Qth,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  moet  iuftuentkU  Newspaper  in 
America}  it  is  for  the  United  Slates  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Enrope,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  Is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advert 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  knovm  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


12  Table  Forks . 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
I  Mustard  do.  .. 
0  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Itoup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Batter  Knife.. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


From  the  **  SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

**Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBVHE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  fhune  as  healthv  digestive  oivans, 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  professioniu  remedy  is 

nsjioiasoifT’s 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3b.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


LAZENBY  aDd  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 


XLi.  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


“pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 
^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id..  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-sq^oare,  London,  W. 

CA  UTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

INVESTMENTS  SAFE  and  PROFITABLE 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

SHARP’S  STOCK  &  SHARE  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

SEPTEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Paget),  post  free. 

It  contains  all  the  best  naying  and  safest  Stqc^t  Share  Investments  ol 

the  day,  with  Mmet  Prices,  Reports,  IMvldends,  Ac.  Ac. 


wl^outont*^  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 

RICHAEn  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


JJOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Multitudes 

ilirouo^h  under  a  complication  of  disorders  might  obtald  relief 

with^.7  1  healing  and  purifying  remedies,  which  should  be  employed 
flnenz!!.  ^  days  delay.  When  the  weather  is  variable  and  colds  and  In- 
Ointment,  well  rubbed  upon  the  throat  and 
the  ^  j  greatest  ease,  and  checks  all  tendency  to  infiammation  in 

Oint^^  other  organa  The  Pills  assist  the  curative  action  of  the 
that  tt®  i“«y  purify  the  blood,  and  so  quicke’jilts  circulation, 

U  rendered  efmAst  imiMMudhlA.  HollowAvV^reetment  deala 
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Now  readj,  price  Id. ;  per  post,  1  Jd., 

OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1874. 

London :  £.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-etreet,  Strand,  W.C. 

Now  readf,  New  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  248., 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION : 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

The  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  Additions. 


“The  Writer  of  ‘Supematurnl 
Religion '  has  conferred  a  boon  on  all 
students  of  theology.  Calm  and  judi> 
cial  in  tone,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  scrupulously 
exact  in  stating  the  arguments  of 
adversaries,— no  more  formidable 
assailant  of  orthodoxy  could  well  be 
imagined.  Whenever  the  history  of 
CbAtian  theology  in  the  nineteenth 
century  shall  be  written,  a  place  of 
honour  will  belong  to  the  anonymous 
Author  of  'Su^rnatural  Uell^on.' 

,  We$tmin$ter  Beview. 

We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 

learned  and  able  work . This  is  the 

belief  (regarding  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  events  narrated  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures)  which  we 
desire  to  commend  to  the  reader’s 
consideration,  and  wo  are  glad  to 
have  so  good  an  excuse  for  doing  so 
as  is  afforded  by  the  masterly  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  evidences  (or  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
contained  in  these  volumes.  So  far 
os  we  know,  it  is  an  unparalleled 
specimen  in  the  English  language. 
It  might  have  been  a  little  condensed, 
but  when  we  have  said  this  much,  we 
have  only  unmixed  praise  (or  the 
literary  workmanship  of  this  part  of 


the  volume . The  account  given  of 

the  early  Christian  writers  is  a  full 
mine  of  information  on  this  subject, 
alloyed  indeed  with  no  small  preju¬ 
dice,  yet  so  wonderfuily  faithful  and 
comprehensive,  that  any  error  may 
be  detected  by  the  light  of  the 
W' liter's  own  searching  and  scho¬ 
larly  criticism.”  Spectator. 

”  The  book  proceeds  from  a  man  of 
ability,  a  scholar  and  reasoner,  whose 
discussions  are  conducted  in  a  judi¬ 
cial  method.  He  writes  like  an 
earnest  seeker  after  truth,  looking 
around  at  all  particulars  pertaining 
to  his  Inquiries,  and  following  up 
every  question  to  its  proper  end.  We 
have  been  struck  with  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  literature.  He  knows 
well  all  German  and  Dutch  books 
relating  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  English 
ones.  His  scholarship,  indeed,  is 

apparent  throughout . Along  with 

a  wide  and  minute  scholarship,  the 
unknown  writer  shows  great  acute¬ 
ness.  He  has  the  critical  faculty  in 
union  with  a  calm  spirit.  Reverent 
withal,  his  volumes  bespeak  the 
I  serious  notice  of  every  one  concerned 
I  about  the  records  of  religion.” 

Athenceum. 


London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

Just  published,  price  2s.,  post  free, 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS  for  PLAIN  PEOPLE. 

”  It  Is  earefuUy  thought  out  and  clearly  and  sensibly  written.”— Exanu'ner. 
”  Contains  more  valuable  thought  than  is  often  found  in  volumes  three 
times  its  sixe.  ...  A  little  volume  that  really  deserves  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion.”— Nolfonaf  Tifr/ormer. 

London :  C.  WATTS,  17  Johnson’s-conrt,  Fleet-street. 


'T^HE  OENTLEMAN’S  MAOAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER 

A  contains— 

OLYMPIA.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  *  Earl’s  Dene,’  'Pearl  and 
Emerald,’  'Zelda's  Fortune,’  Ac.  (Continued.) 

GREAT  TOWNS  AND  THEIR  PUBLIC  INFLUENCE.  III.-Bristol. 
By  Sexagenarian. 

GIANT  DK.SPAIK.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

GKOUKE-SIKMITING.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

AT  STERLING’S  GRAVE.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

THE  I.MMOKTALITY  OF  SONG.  By  G.  Llnnajus  Banks. 
WATERSIDE  SKETCHES.  VI.— Wharfedale  and  its  Grayling.  By 
Red  Spinner. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PAUL  PRY.”  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

OUR  MODKItN  ARCHERS.  Part  II.  By  An  Edinburgh  Salisbury. 

A  RAMBLING  STORY.  Part  IV.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Now  ready  at  ail  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  price  Is. 

Loudon  :  GRANT  and  CO.,  Tummill-street,  E.C. 

Ma  William  Black's  New  Story, 

THREE  FEATHERS, 

By  the  Author  of  '  A  Daughter  of  Heth,’  Ac.,  was  commenced  in  the 
CortihiU  Magazine  for  August. 

This  dsy  (One  Shilling),  No.  177, 

The  cornhill  magazine  for  September. 

With  lllustratioDB  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  aud  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

COItTESTB  : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
XXXIX. — Coming  Hume:  a  Cry.  XL.  On  Casterbridge  Highway. 
X LI.— Suspicion:  Fanny  is  sent  for.  XLII.— Joseph  and  his  Burden  : 
Buck’s  Head. 

MAIDS-OF-ALL.WORK  AND  BLUE  BOOKS. 

THE  DANISH  NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

COMETS’  TAILS. 

A  WITCH  TRIAL  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

UNACCOMPLISHED  PURPOSES. 

THREE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  V.— Throwing  a  Fly. 

VL— The - among  the  Tailors.  Vll.-Some  New  Experiences. 

Vlil. — Wenna's  First  Triumph. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES.  * 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  2  vols.,  218.  ’ 

”  In  ‘  A  Rose  in  June  ’  Mrs  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  book 
is  full  of  character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches.”— 

“A  pleasant  novel,  agreeably  told.”— Observer.  '«wi. 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Mart 

CECIL  HAY,  Author  of  ‘  Victor  and  Vanquished,’  &c.  3  vols. 

FRANCES.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  3  vols. 

THE  TIMES:—**  *  Frances  ’  is  decidedly  interesting ;  the  style  is  criiD 
and  racy,  keeping  the  reader  pleased  as  well  as  amused  throughout.”  * 

SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  King,  Author  of 

'  Queen  of  Herself,’  &c.  3  vols. 

”  A  decidedly  clever  and  original  novel,  well  and  charmingly  told.  It  ii 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season."— Morning  Poet. 

MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story,’  8tc.  3  vols. 

THE  TIMES:  -  **  There  is  much  in  *  Marian’s  Trust  ’  to  make  it  good 
reading,  apart  from  the  thread  of  the  story.  The  sketches  of  fisher^ Ilfs 
are  reidly  good,  one  especially  picturesque.” 

”  An  interesting  ho^."— Athenceum. 

”  A  clever  and  amusing  noveL"— i>ai7y  Netes. 

ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  &c.  3  vols. 

**  A  refreshing,  healthy,  and  interesting  atorj. "—Examiner. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBEJM^ 

No.  DCCVII.  Price  28.  6d. 
contents: 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SESSION. 

ALICE  LORRAINE:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.- 
'  Part  VII. 

THE  GREEK  FOOL. 

THE  DISAPPOINTING  BOY. 

PILCHARDS  AND  PILCHARD-CATCHERS. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— Part  II. 
TO  CHARLES  SUMNER:  IN  MEMORIAM.  By  W.  W.  Stort. 
INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES— 

VI.  DIPLOMATIC  PRIVILEGES. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


PEOPLE.  lyj^ACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE.  No. 

SEPTEMBER.  Price  Is. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER: 

‘WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.  A  REPLY.”  By  J.  E.  Calrtes. 
CASTLE  DALY  :  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTT 
YEARS  AGO.”  Chapters  XIX.— XXL 
‘THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  ROSE.” 

‘  WHO  WROTE  OUR  OLD  PLAYS  ?  ”  By  F.  G.  Fleay. 

‘THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  MARCO.”— HI.  “PREACHER  AND 
PRIOR.” 

‘  A  ROMAN  FUNERAL.”  By  T.  O. 

‘THE  FUTURE  OF  EASTERN  ASIA.”  By  Sir  Rutherford 
^Icoclc 

‘AGRICULTURAL  UNIONISM.”  By  A.  J.  Wilson. 

THE  SEQUENCE  ‘DIES  IR^.’”  By  A.  Schwartz. 

‘PRUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN.”  I.. 


ri^HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  SEPTEMBER 

JL  CONTENTS : 

AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  EMIGRATION.  By  A.  B.  Mason. 

A  NOVELTY  IN  FRENCH  FlCTIf)N.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY.  By  J. 
A  Hanson  Picton. 

THE  NORTHERN  RANGE  OF  THE  BASQUES.  By  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins. 

MR  FLINT’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  By  the  Editor. 
PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.  By  W.  JoUy. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  Chapters  IV.— VIII.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  aud  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

SCOTT’S 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


PLATO,  PHILO,  and  PAUL: 

OR, 

The  Pagan  Conception  of  a  ‘‘  Divine  Logos  ”  shown  to  have  been 
the  Basis  of  the  Christian  Dogma  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  LAKE. 

[Pp.  76.  Price  Is. 

II. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

SEPTEMBER,  1871. 

Published  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Mr  Scott’s  Publications  may  be  had  on 
application  by  post. 

*•*  Friends  to  the  cause  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Free  Expression^ 
earnestly  requested  to  give  aid  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  twee 
publications. 


Prloted  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 

KDWABD  DALLOW,  at  Southamptou-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  August  29,  1874. 


